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MabE AND PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


FOREWORD 


I am very glad to know that Dr. J. E. Carruthers 
has prepared, under the title of Lights in the 
Southern Sky, a record of the work and character 
of the leaders in the Australian Methodist Church, 
who laid the foundations of Methodism in this great 
continent with such remarkable foresight and 
judgement, and began to build its super-structure 
on such broad and permanent lines. Dr. 


_ Carruthers is admirably fitted to discharge this 
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pious duty, both by his long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with his subject, and by his exceptional power 
of lucid and attractive expression, as exemplified 
in his fascinating Memories of an Australian 
Ministry. It is most desirable that in the rapidly 
changing conditions of our work here our young 
people should be told something of the early pion- 
eering days, and of the heroic men who kept the 
flag flying amid difficulties, physical, social, and 
religious, which would have driven smaller souls to 
despair. Dr. Carruthers is one, and not the least 
distinguished, of these fathers of our Church, and 
knows by experience some of the obstacles against 
"which they had to contend. I look forward with 
intense interest to the es pastts of reading his book, 
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and I heartily commend it not only to all our 
Methodist people, but also to all who are interested 
in the progress of our common Christianity. 


EDWARD H. SUGDEN, 
President-General of the Methodist 
Church of Australasia. 


Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia. 


PREFACE 


Most, if not all of the chapters contained in this 
volume have already appeared in print in the 
Methodist connexional organs of Australia. They 
deal, for the most part, with men and events 
otherwise unchronicled in history. They do not 
profess to be exhaustive; they are admittedly 
inadequate as a full and final record of such men 
and such events. But it is hoped that they will 
serve to keep alive the names, and to perpetuate the 
‘record of some at least of the lights who shone in 
our Southern sky in the history-making years of 
the nineteenth century. Considering what Metho- 
dism was in Australia when the men whose names 
are here inscribed began their work, and comparing 
it with what it has now attained to, we may well 
glorify God in them, and reverently say, ‘ What 
hath God wrought!’ 


J. E. CARRUTHERS. 


Cremorne, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 
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Lights in the Southern Sky 


CHAPTER I 
Early Days and Some Early Men 


HIS modest little volume does not profess to 
be other than an humble contribution to a 
history that shall yet be more fully written. 
Early days in Australia and early workers in the 
missionary field will in due time be chronicled by 
some one with more time and ability than the pre- 
sent writer can concentrate on the theme. But it 
will be appropriate that in an introductory chapter, 
brief mention should be made of those who did the 
pioneering work in connexion with the establish- 
ment of what is now one of the great churches of 
the Commonwealth of Australia, and who laid the 
foundations of a structure that stands for all that 

is best and most ennobling in the life of the land. 
In the letter of invitation to send a missionary 
to New South Wales addressed to the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society of England, and signed by 
Messrs. T. Bowden and J. Hosking, a glimpse is 
given of the conditions of life obtaining in Aus- 

tralia in 1812. The letter says: 
‘ The higher ranks of those who were formerly 
13 
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convicts are, in general, either entirely occupied 

in amassing wealth or rioting in sensuality. The 

lower orders are, indeed, the filth and offscouring 
of the world in point of wickedness.’ 

After making due allowance for the striving after 
effect that might be expected in such an appeal, 
there is no room for doubt that the conditions of 
life in Sydney more than a century ago were such 
as to excite the compassion of religiously-minded 
people. Hence the note of intensity and urgency 
with which the appeal was penetrated and by which 
it was dominated. 

In response to this appeal, the Rev. Samuel 
Leigh was appointed as the first Methodist mis- 
sionary to Australia. He arrived in Sydney on 
the fifteenth of August, 1815. He was then thirty 
years of age. Several incidents occurred on the 
voyage which served to show of what spirit the 
young missionary was possessed. Ona wild March 
morning two strange vessels appeared on the 
horizon, bearing down fast upon the good ship 
Hebe, of which Mr. Leigh was a passenger. 
Turning to him, as they stood upon the deck, the 
captain said, ‘Mr. Leigh, if those are French 
privateers we stand no chance. Those of us who 
are not killed by their guns may have to lie in a 
prison in France. How would you like that?’ To 
which the young missionary replied with great 
composure, ‘I am going to New South Wales as a 
missionary. It matters little to me if my way 
thither lies through a French prison.’ 

In a similar spirit he faced and conquered official 
reluctance to recognize him or his work on his 
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arrival in the colony. Informed that Governor 
Macquarie would not consent to his remaining as 
a missionary, he sought an interview with that 
gentleman the morning after his arrival. He found 
the Governor polite but very cold. Glancing at Mr. 
_Leigh’s credentials, and having heard him state 
his objects in coming to the colony, Governor 
Macquarie told him he could not encourage him in 
pursuing those objects, that his papers were of no 
use in Australia, that he had better put away the 
thought of preaching in such a place as Sydney 
then was, and that he (the Governor) would find 
‘him a situation under Government in which he 
would soon become a rich man. ‘I thank your 
Excellency for the kind offer,’ replied Mr. Leigh, 
“but I came here not to make money but to preach 
the gospel.’ Further information tendered to the 
Governor dissipated that gentleman’s prejudices, 
secured his warm approval, and enlisted his sym- 
pathy with Mr. Leigh during the whole of his 
subsequent residence in the colony. 

Up to recently there were a few survivors of the 
olden days who remembered the first missionary. 
Mr. G. T. Hunt, of Parramatta, was one of these, 
and he described Mr. Leigh as a tall, powerful man, 
whose physique and manner made a deep impres- 
sion on some of the Sunday scholars as he walked 

_up the aisle to the pulpit. Mr. Hunt also used to 
relate, with evident gratitude, two incidents which 
serve to reveal the kindly spirit and nature of the 
Methodist pioneer. ‘While Mr. Leigh was in 
Parramatta,’ said Mr. Hunt, ‘he gave a toy watch 
each to my brother and myself. This was a gift 
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indeed in those days. After the death of Mrs. 
Leigh he went to England, and after reaching 
England he wrote two letters—one for my brother 
and one for myself. Well, the watches have gone 
—so have the letters—but I shall never forget the 
man and minister who could find time to write to 
two lads in Parramatta from his home in England.’ 

A sentence or two from Miss Keeling’s admirably- 
written story of ‘What he did for Convicts and 
Cannibals,’ serves to show the conditions under 
which Mr. Leigh did his work in New South Wales 
in the early days: ‘His long, hot bush rides, his 
having to sleep on the ground at night, with no 
coverlet but his greatcoat, and no pillow but his 
saddle-bags, and the great loneliness of his life in 
the far-off land, where during two years not one 
letter came from home to cheer him—for those 
were not days of steamships, telegraphs, and swift 
easy communication—wore him down till he was 
but the shadow of himself.’ 

Mr. Leigh did a noble work for God and his 
fellow men amongst the early settlers and convicts 
of New South Wales; subsequently for several 
years amongst the ‘man-eaters’ of New Zealand; 
and in later life as a circuit minister and missionary 
advocate in old England. In 1815 he was the only 
Wesleyan missionary in the South Seas. On his 
departure in 1831, he left behind him a fully 
organized Wesleyan Church, in efficient work, com- 
prising nine circuits, fourteen missionaries, seven 
hundred and thirty-six communicants, and one 
thousand children in the schools. Various agencies 
for good, all set on foot by the pioneer missionary— 
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the Australian Bible Society, the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society of Australia, and the Sydney 
Asylum for the poor (now the Benevolent Asylum) 
—were in efficient operation; a record of which the 
Methodist Church of Australasia may well be proud, 
_and for which it should also be grateful. 

The closing scene was characteristic of the 
earnest evangelist. Sunday morning, May 2, 1852, 
he lay dying. ‘I have much pain here,’ he said, 
throwing his arm across his chest. ‘No doubt you 
have,’ said Mr. Strachan, who was with him, ‘ but 
God will soon give you relief. This Sabbath has 
begun in pain; but who knows if it will not end for 
you in heaven, in the fellowship of many who like 
yourself are returned missionaries.’ ‘It will be 
wonderful,’ replied Mr. Leigh, ‘ but all will be well. 
And as for the returned missionaries, Dr. Coke will 
be at the head of us.’ 

An humble monument over a grave in the ceme- 
tery at Reading, England, bears this inscription: 


IN MEMORY OF 


REV. SAMUEL LEIGH, 
FIRST WESLEYAN MISSIONARY TO AUSTRALIA AND 
NEW ZEALAND, 
Who Diep May 2, 1852, 
AGED 66 YEARS. 


‘When it pleased God, who separated me from my 
mother’s womb, and called me by His grace, to reveal 
His Son in me, that I might preach Him among the 
heathen, immediately I conferred not with flesh and 
blood.’ 

Gal. i. 15, 16. 
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Mural epitaphs do not always strictly coincide 
with truth; but a study of the life of the Rev. 
Samuel Leigh serves to show that he was a true 
successor of the first great missionary apostle, and 
inherited in no small degree the promptitude and 
devotion expressed in the above apt quotation. 

Colleague and successor to the Rev. Samuel 
Leigh, the Rev. Walter Lawry deserves an honour- 
able place in the annals of the Australasian Metho- 
dist Church. In a letter of an early date, Mr. 
Lawry says: ‘New South Wales is my field of 
labour, and here, by the Divine blessing, I shall _ 
spend my best days establishing true religion 
among the people.’ At the time of writing, Mr. 
Lawry’s intentions were doubtless as thus ex- 
pressed. But circumstances occurred to alter his 
plans. The Conference under which he served 
directed otherwise, and the four initial years 
of his ministry were the only ones spent in active 
ministerial work in New South Wales. 

The Rev. Walter Lawry was born at Rutheren, 
near Bodmin, Cornwall, England, August 3, 1793. 
He was converted to God in early life, and (to 
quote from his obituary in the Conference Minutes) 
“soon afterwards began to preach the unsearchable 
riches of Jesus Christ.’ His lively temperament and 
fertile imagination, we are told, rendered his pulpit 
ministrations acceptable to the people. It is evident 
also that the ministerial fathers in England must 
have discerned in him a force of character above the 
average; for on his acceptance as a candidate in 
1817, he was appointed as assistant missionary to 
New South Wales, and almost immediately after- 
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wards was despatched to the scene of his designated 
labours. It is difficult for us at this time of day to 
conceive what an appointment to Botany Bay must 
have meant to a probationer in his first year. But 
Lawry was evidently of the stuff that heroes are 
_ made of. Arriving in Sydney in May, 1818, a young 
man of twenty-five years of age, he immediately 
threw himself into the work. And a glimpse of 
the man, and of the spirit he was possessed of, may 
be obtained from an extract from a letter written 
by him shortly after his arrival. Speaking of the 
Rev. Samuel Leigh, he says: ‘ He is everything I 
could wish for in a colleague. . . . I need not dwell 
upon his wanderings in these forests without food, 
having no shelter by day nor bed by night. His 
patient soul endures all in quietness, and the effects 
of his labours will be seen after many days. By his 
exemplary conduct he has established himself in 
the good opinion of every one, from His Excel- 
lency the Governor to the fisherman at the stall. 
We are agreed to live upon two meals a day if we 
may have another missionary and a printing-press.’ 

Parramatta Methodism owes not a little to the 
Rev. Walter Lawry. But for his wise and resolute 
action, the erection of a Wesleyan Methodist 
church in that town might have been deferred for 
years. Some there were in the early days who 
desired to build a ‘ union’ chapel—a chapel ‘ to be 
the property and consequently governed by the 
principal men who subscribed.’ With such a project 
Mr. Lawry refused to have anything to do. ‘It 
strikes me,’ he says, ‘that such a number of men 
as would subscribe to the chapel would never agree 
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about the manner of conducting the worship in the 
said chapel, and especially when we consider the 
great diversity of sentiment that would exist among 
them. There might be Jews, or Roman Catholics, 
or infidels, and I would never be subject to the 
direction of such characters how I should proceed 
to spread the gospel.’ Mr. Lawry’s firmness had its 
reward, and in the following year a Wesleyan 
Methodist chapel was built in Parramatta, towards 
the erection of which Mr. Lawry contributed out 
of his own means the sum of £300. A portion of 
that pioneer building still stands, at the rear of the 
Macquarie Hall (formerly the Wesleyan Church) 
in Macquarie Street, Parramatta. 

After four years of faithful and successful service 
in‘-New South Wales, Mr. Lawry proceeded to 
Tonga to commence the Friendly Islands Mission. 
It was only a few years previous to that date (1822) 
that the so-called Friendly Islands had been aban- 
doned by the London Missionary Society on 
account of the ferocity of the natives. It required 
no little heroism to lead on in the renewed attack 
upon the heathenism and cannibalism of such a 
_ group. But Mr. Lawry had enough of the missionary 
and the hero in him to attempt this or any enter- 
prise that duty called him to. Failing health, 
however, compelled his early retirement from 
Tonga, and in 1825 he returned to England. There 
he fulfilled the duties of the ministry for many years 
with great acceptance. In 1843 he returned to the 
Southern hemisphere, having been appointed 
General Superintendent of the Missions in New 
Zealand, and visitor of those in Polynesia, an office 
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which he held for eleven years. In 1854 he retired 
from the active duties of the ministry because of 
his failing strength, and settled in Parramatta, New 
South Wales. There, on the 30th March, 1859, he 
fell asleep in the sixty-sixth year of his life and the 
_ forty-second of his ministry. Mr. Lawry was vigor- 
ous in the performance of duty; his ministry was 
attractive and generally powerful; and his cheer- 
ful social qualities won him many attached friends. 
His name is perpetuated in the ministry of our 
Church in New Zealand, a son and grandson having 
been at the same time members of the Conference 
in that Dominion. 

Of the immediate successors of Leigh and Lawry 
much might be written. George Erskine, Ralph 
Mansfield, Joseph Orton, John McKenny, John 
Waterhouse, William Binnington Boyce, and other 
early pioneers were men with their own charac- 
teristics and limitations. They did not always get 
on well among themselves. They had the defects 
of their qualities. But taken in the aggregate, they 
did a noble pioneering work. They builded better 
than they knew. They laboured, and the men of 
to-day have entered into their labours. 

A few notes of progress will be of interest and 
value. 

The first class-meeting was held in Sydney in 
1812; the first missionary arrived in 1815; the first 
church was built (at Castlereagh) in 1817; the first 
District Meeting was held in Sydney in 1822; the 
Girst Conference was held in 1855. The first General 
Conference was held in 1875. The first Centenary 
was celebrated in 1915. 
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Could one of the early pioneers arise from his 
grave and see the goodly tents of the Methodist 
Israel of Australasia in 1924, he might well say: 

With my pastoral crook 


I went over the brook, 
And now I am spread into bands. 


CHAPTER II 


The First General Superintendent 


O F the Rev. John Waterhouse, first General 
Superintendent of the Wesleyan Missions 
in Australia and Polynesia, no biography 

has yet been published. Nor is it likely that at this 

comparatively late period it will be. Mr. Water- 
house lived, laboured, and died before my time. 

But he left three sons in the ministry of the Church 

he served so well, and a number of relations who 

worthily bear his name and perpetuate his work. 

It was my privilege to be acquainted with these 
ministers in my early ministerial days, and also to 
enjoy personal friendship with other of his 
descendants. His story forms an important link 
between the very early and purely missionary days 
of Methodism in the Southern world and the larger 
and more complete organization which now obtains. 
That story is full of interest and historic value. 

John Waterhouse was in the fiftieth year of his 
age and the twenty-ninth of his ministry when he 
was appointed by the British Wesleyan Conference 
of 1838 to the important and responsible position 
- of General Superintendent of the Missions in 
Australia and Polynesia. It was felt at that Con- 
ference that the growing work in the Southern 

23 
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world—then so far distant in time from the head 
quarters in London—required the oversight and 
counsel of an experienced head. Waterhouse had 
already filled important positions in England, 
having been one of the staff in the then great 
London circuits—First and Second—as well as in 
such circuits as Penzance, Manchester, Birmingham, 
and Halifax; in connexion with the latter appoint- 
ment he also filled the office of Chairman of the 
District. At the time of his appointment to 
Australia he was at the height of his powers, 
distinguished by popular gifts, by breadth of mind 
and fervour of spirit, combined with a large mea- 
sure of business ability and brotherly tact. He left 
England therefore with the prestige of a front-rank 
man, and his appointment was an evidence of the 
confidence his brethren in the home land reposed 
in him. 

To certify his appointment and define its terms 
a parchment document was supplied to him, the 
original of which is preserved and valued in the 
family as a precious heirloom. The contents were 
as follows: 


CERTIFICATE. 


‘This is to certify to all whom it may concern, that the Rev. 
John Waterhouse is appointed General Superintendent of all the 
Wesleyan Missions in Australasia and Polynesia. In this capacity 
he is empowered and directed to visit in the intervals between 
the Annual District Meetings, as often as he may see fit, any 
Station under his superintendence, for the purpose of enquiring 
into the state of the Missions, and of seeing that the Missionaries 
appointed thereto diligently and faithfully carry into effect the 
plans and measures of the General Committee in London, as 
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well as such subordinate arrangements as may from time to 
time be agreed upon at the District Meetings in accordance with 
the Committee’s instructions. In his visits to the Stations Mr. 
Waterhouse will give such advice and counsel to the Mission- 
aries generally respecting the work of the Mission, and to the 
Junior Missionaries, particularly on the subject of their studies 
and general conduct, as he may deem to be proper. 


JABEZ BUNTING, (L.S.) 
Secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 
JOHN BEECHAM, (L.S.) 
Secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 
R. ALDER, (L.S.) 
Secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 
ELIJAH HOOLE, (L.S.) 
Secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 
JOHN SCOTT, (Cs) 


Treasurer of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 
London Wesleyan Mission House, 
77, Hatton Garden, 
September 19th, 1838. 

Accompanying Mr. Waterhouse and family on 
their voyage to Tasmania, then known as Van 
Dieman’s Land, were the Rev. J. H. Bumby and 
Miss Bumby; also the Revs. John Eggleston, 
Charles Creed, Samuel Ironside, and John Warren, 
young ministers with their wives. Bumby met an 
early death, being drowned in one of the rivers of 
New Zealand. Eggleston, Creed, Ironside, and 
Warren rendered good service for many years in 
various parts of Australia and New Zealand. 

On Mr. Waterhouse’s arrival in 1839 he found 
five ‘ districts’ in operation, viz: 

1. The Australian District, embracing New 
South Wales, Australia Felix (now Victoria), 
South Australia, and Western Australia. 
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2. Van  Dieman’s Land District (now 
Tasmania). 

3. New Zealand District. 

4. Friendly Islands District. 

5. Feejee (Fiji) District. 

This was truly a diocese of Apostolic dimensions. 
It must also be remembered that in those days 
there were no trains or decent roads to travel by 
on land, and no steamers with which to navigate 
the seas. Travelling by sea was in small sailing 
vessels, entailing great fatigue and strain, with little 
comfort. 

Having made himself acquainted with the con- 
ditions of the work in Tasmania, where he resided, 
Waterhouse set out early in 1840 on a tour of New 
Zealand, Friendly Islands, and Fiji. He saw at 
once the necessity of provision being made on the 
Mission Field for the training of native teachers, 
and steps were taken in Tonga under Francis 
Wilson, and in Fiji under John Hunt, in this 
direction. Scarcely had he returned from this 
arduous and important tour than he set out upon a 
second, embracing some of the same islands. 
Subsequently he visited Adelaide, Melbourne, and 
the principal centres of New South Wales. 

The impression he made on his missionary tours 
was well stated by the Rev. John Hunt, who wrote 
from Viwa, Fiji, subsequent to the General Super- 
intendent’s visits. He wrote: ‘Mr. Waterhouse 
was fitted both by nature and grace for the highly 
responsible office which the Conference appointed 
him to fill, Few men would have been able to ob- 
tain the confidence and esteem of so many mis- 
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sionaries in so short a time as Mr. Waterhouse 
did” Mr. Hunt also testified that in Fiji the native 
teachers and even the people had a deep feeling of 
respect for his name, and to say that anything the 
missionaries wished to enforce had his approval 
_ was to give it great weight in the native estimation. 

A remarkable tribute to Waterhouse’s power as 
a preacher was also paid in a letter from the same 
competent authority. Few men knew better how 
to appraise gospel preaching than did John Hunt, of 
Fiji. He was himself a master in that line of 
service. Of John Waterhouse, Hunt wrote: ‘ His 
preaching when in Feejee in 1841 was truly powerful. 
While Mr. Calvert interpreted for him at Lakemba 
and Ono, we saw what kind of sermons might be 
preached even in the Feejean language. So clear 
and powerful did the truth appear that the inter- 
preter seemed to catch the spirit of the preacher; 
so also did the people, and we all said, “It is good 
to be here.”’ 

It might well be said that a truer episcopos 
according to the pattern set forth in the New 
Testament was never seen in the Southern World. 
John Waterhouse refused to admit to himself 
fatigue, or to abate the ardour of his service from 
personal considerations. Scarcely had he returned 
to his home in Hobart Town (then so-called) after 
twelve months’ absence on missionary service, than 
he set out with the intention of visiting every place 
of importance in Van Dieman’s Land in the in- 
terests of missions. But severe conditions of travel, 
exposure to inclement weather, and necessary toil 
crowded into a brief space, brought on complica- 
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tions which prematurely shortened a most valuable 
life and deprived the young Australian Church of 
one of its ablest and most promising leaders. With 
his last breath, surrounded by his sons, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Missionaries! Missionaries! Mission- 
aries!’ And thus on the thirtieth March, 1842, he 
passed to his reward. 

In a lengthy minute his ministerial brethren in 
Hobart expressed their sense of the loss the work 
had sustained and the estimation in which they held 
their late General Superintendent. Among other 
things they said: ‘ His age-long experience, untiring 
zeal, and affectionate regard to the interests of the 
brethren, combined to give him a pre-eminent 
adaptation for the superintendency of these exten- 
sive missions. He has endeared himself to the 
affections of the missionaries on all the stations, 
and whilst they regard his death as a public 
calamity, they also feel that as individuals they have 
lost a wise, judicious, and faithful counsellor.’ 

Not often has a death been more deeply deplored 
or to human appearance been more untimely. But 
the spirit that John Waterhouse breathed, the 
standard of action he set, and the wise and benign- 
ant counsels he imparted, left ineffaceable impres- 
sions. And his memory remains as an inspiration 
to consecrate and dignify the Methodism of the 
South Seas. 


CHAPTER III 
Connecting Links 


N the previous chapters I have dealt briefly with 
the founders of the Methodist Church in 
Australasia. The sketches that follow will be 

concerned mainly with some of the men who were 
prominent in Methodist history in these lands at 
the time of my own entrance into the ministry in 
1868, and in the years immediately subsequent 
thereto. In a ministry extending over the greater 
part of the period I have been brought into contact 
with most of the men who have figured largely in 
the shaping of the course of events in church life 
and work since the inauguration of local self- 
government so far as the Methodist Church of 
Australia is concerned. When I entered the minis- 
try in 1868, most of the fathers and founders were 
well at the front, and they continued to be so ina 
gradually diminishing degree as their numbers were 
thinned by death and as younger men rose up to 
occupy the seats of the mighty. The Rev. W. B. 
Boyce had returned to England and ceased to bea 
‘leading figure in local Methodism. The pride of 
place belongs to him in any responsible history of 
Methodist Church developments in Australia since 
the middle of last century. As representative of 
29 
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the British Conference in Australia; as General 
Superintendent of Missions prior to the establish- 
ment of the Australasian Conference; and as Presi- 
dent of the two first Conferences under the new 
order, and held respectively in Sydney in 1855 and 
in Melbourne in 1856, he deserves a book all to 
himself. But my personal knowledge of him was 
scanty. He returned to Australia in 1875 and re- 
sided in quietude at Toxteth until his death. The 
Rev. Martin Dyson pays this tribute to him: ‘ Few 
men would venture to repudiate the debt which 
Australian Methodism owes to his consecrated 
great abilities and sagacious administration. It was 
a time when incompetent men would have laid an 
unworthy foundation of the future Church. He 
was a master builder in an eminent degree. His 
intellect was capacious, his memory a magnificent 
emporium of knowledge. His reading was im- 
mense, and usually occupied him six hours a day; 
his preaching was lucid and thoughtful; His Chris- 
tian spirit was most catholic; his character was 
transparent and blameless; and his administration 
of Methodism and his attachment to his own 
Church most devoted and real.’ 

In the following sketches of some of those who 
succeeded W. B. Boyce in the carrying on of the 
work, I shall rely most on my own personal recol- 
lections, with such aids as access to some official 
records can afford. The sketches do not purport 
to be full-length portraits. Nor will much pro- 
minence be given to the ‘warts’ (as Cromwell 
desired) where such existed. They will be more in 
the nature of kindly appreciations than critical 
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examinations. The limitations of this method will 
be obvious. But such as they are, I present the 
sketches for the information of those who may care 
to read them and for the appraisement of the his- 
torian on a larger scale. 


A TRIO OF MISSIONARY SECRETARIES 


In the office of the General Secretary of Missions 
in Sydney there are hung the portraits of the 
ministers who have filled the position of General 
Secretary from the date of the inception of the 
office up to the appointment of the present occu- 
pant. The succession begins with the Rev. John 
Eggleston, and is continued with the Rev. Stephen 
Rabone and the Rev. Benjamin Chapman. These 
good men carried on the work from 1857 to 1881. 

Those were formative times. Up to the time of 
the Australian Conference of 1856 the British 
Wesleyan Missionary Society bore the entire 
financial responsibility of the South Sea Missions. 
The British Conference appointed the General 
Superintendent of Missions and supplied the 
greater number of missionaries to carry on the 
work in Tonga, Samoa, and Fiji. The first Con- 
ference reported that nearly £5,000 had been raised 
in Australia and New Zealand for foreign mission 
work, in addition to a sum of £1,400 raised by the 
children towards the equipment of the mission brig 
the John Wesley. The balance had been paid by 
the British Missionary Society. Those were, in a 
sense, the heroic days of South Sea Missions. Tonga 
had been evangelized ; Samoa had been re-occupied ; 
and Feejee (then always spelt in that way) 
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had been entered. In the address of the Confer- 
ence of 1857 to the members of the Wesleyan 
Churches in Australia and Polynesia, it is recorded: 
‘Our Missions give us joy. A gracious revival of 
religion has recently taken place in Feejee, during 
which many have been turned from sin to holiness, 
and about one hundred devil-houses have been con- 
verted into houses of prayer.’ It was under such 
conditions—at home and on the field—that the 
early missionary secretaries carried on the duties 
of their office in Sydney. 

John Eggleston was the first of the goodly suc- 
cession. Arriving in Australia in 1839, he spent 
some years of fruitful active service in Tasmania, 
South Australia, and Victoria; and in 1856 he was 
appointed by the British Conference as co-delegate 
with the Rev. W. B. Boyce in the Australasian 
Conference, with the entry: ‘ Brother Eggleston is 
to reside in Sydney.’ What the duties of co- 
delegate were does not appear on the surface. The 
presumption is that he was to assist the Rev. W. B. 
Boyce in the general duties of his office, and par- 
ticularly in regard to the oversight of mission 
affairs and the advocacy of the mission cause. This 
presumption is strengthened by the fact that in the 
following year (1857) he was definitely appointed 
General Secretary of Missions, whilst also Superin- 
tendent of Bourke Street Circuit. But in 1858 he 
was ‘set apart’ as Missionary Secretary, and con- 
tinued to hold the office until his appointment to a 
circuit in Victoria in 1865. 

John Eggleston’s gifts were of the solid rather 
than of the showy sort. He was well-knit physi- 
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cally, and possessed a sinewy mind as well as a 
sinewy frame. As a preacher he was held in high 
repute by the congregations, and was recognized 
as one of the religious forces in the life of the city 
during his residence in it. In those days the three 
great churches of Methodism in Sydney—York 
Street, Bourke Street, and Chippendale—were 
centres of real live religious interest, and exercised 
a powerful influence upon the social and religious 
life of the city generally. John Eggleston contri- 
buted in no small degree to that during his superin- 
tendency of York Street and Bourke Street Circuits. 
I remember to this day a lecture on the Sabbath 
question delivered by him as one of a course in 
which such men as Dr. Robert Steel, William 
Cuthbertson, ‘ Barnabas’ Smith, and others took 
part, under the auspices of the Lord’s Day Obser- 
vance Society, which then flourished in Sydney. 
During Mr. Eggleston’s tenure of office the work 
of missions was extended ; a band of six young 
missionaries came out in one batch from England 
and were distributed to the various island groups; 
the income rose to over £10,600, leaving nearly 
£5,000 to be provided from England to cover the 
outlay for the year. It is generally believed that it 
was largely owing to his statesmanlike counsel that 
the plan for the creation of Annual and General 
Conferences was drawn up and a method adopted 
for the further extension of Methodist operations 
both in the colonies and on the mission field. 

Of Stephen Rabone I had little personal know- 
ledge. He succeeded Eggleston in 1866, and held 
the office until his sudden—yet glorious—death in 
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1872. He was described by Walter Lawry as “a 
man of port and presence.’ He possessed a chival- 
rous soul and a resonant voice. Formerly a mis- 
sionary in Tonga, he was able to bring personal 
knowledge to bear upon his administration and 
advocacy of missionary affairs. He was personally 
very popular both with his brethren in the Con- 
ference and with the people of his circuits. It was 
during his administration that troubles began to 
develop in the Friendly Islands (then so-called), 
which eventually culminated in the disastrous 
secession of some years later. The influx of white 
settlers into Fiji and political troubles there gave 
occasion for anxiety in that part also of the field. 
Benjamin Chapman was the successor of Stephen 
Rabone at the Mission Office. With him I was 
brought into intimate relationships during the early 
part of my ministry, he being the first Chairman 
under whom I sat in District Synod. His gifts lay 
along the line of practical service. He was an 
organizer, a church builder, a man of affairs; 
sagacious, enterprising, and optimistic. Withal he 
was possessed of a fund of sympathy and of kindly 
humour that won for him a place in the hearts of 
his people and secured the confidence of his 
brethren and of connexional and conference officials 
with whom he had to work. Like his predecessors 
in the Missionary Secretariat, he won the highest 
connexional positions. Eggleston was President of 
the Australasian Conference in 1860; Rabone suc- 
ceeded him in that office in 1861; and Chapman 
(after being secretary for five years) was elected 
President in 1872. Beginning his ministry in 
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Gambia, in Western Africa, in 1845, he ended it 
while on deputation work as foreign missionary 
secretary in New South Wales in 1881. The official 
obituary of him in the Conference Minutes of 1882 
records that he laboured in Australia ‘ with regu- 
larity, faithfulness, and success to the end of his 
days. He was a man of strict integrity and un- 
_ questionable piety, a warm and constant friend, 
firm in his attachment to our doctrines and disci- 
pline, and a laborious and useful minister of the 
gospel.’ He regularly kept a journal or diary; but 
for personal reasons his family decline to allow the 
use of this for any biographical purpose. 


CHAPTER IV 


An Orator and Organizer 


HE Rev. William Kelynack, D.D., occupied a 
position all his own during the years of his 
ministry in Australia. The wider term may 

well be used in connexion with his work, for while 
he remained a resident of and a minister in New 
South Wales during the whole term of his ministry, 
the range of his duties in one or more of the offices 
he filled extended all over Australia and beyond 
its bounds, whilst his work and reputation became 
an asset of value to the whole Church of Christ 
in these Southern lands. 

William Kelynack hailed from the Delectable 
Duchy; and accompanying him on his coming out 
to Australia were four or five other young ministers 
most of whom came from the same county—a re- 
gion peculiarly rich in gifted and eloquent preachers. 
Born in 1831, he arrived in Sydney in 1854—a year 
before the the establishment of the first Austra- 
lasian Conference. He had given evidence of his 
quality before leaving England. Asa boy preacher 
he had won a reputation in his own neighbourhood 
and throughout his county; and it must be 
reckoned to the generosity of British Wesleyanism 

36 
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that it could give ungrudgingly to the service of 
one of its offshoot Conferences young men of the 
calibre and promise of William Kelynack, Thomas 
Angwin, and William Curnow—three young Cor- 
nishmen and members of the same ministerial party 
who arrived together in 1854. 

It would be interesting to reflect on the condi- 
tions of life in New South Wales when Kelynack 
began his work in Australia. The population of 
the whole State did not then number more than 
250,000 persons. Sydney was a comparatively 
small city, the population living mainly within the 
city area proper. So far as Methodism was con- 
cerned, it had three circuits in the city—Sydney 
North, Sydney South, and Sydney East. These cir- 
cuits embraced all the then existing suburbs, 
excepting Newtown, which was a circuit extending 
to Ashfield, Rockdale, and Peakhurst. The country 
circuits consisted of Parramatta, Windsor, Bat- 
hurst, Hunter River, Bowenfels, Mudgee, Camden, 
Wollongong, and Goulburn. In all the area there 
were only 74 ‘ chapels,’ 2,500 members, about 5,000 
Sunday scholars, and 15,000 attendants on public 
worship. Those were the days of small things: 
and in the subsequent rapid development of Metho- 
dism in New South Wales Kelynack and his early 
contemporaries bore an honourable and conspicu- 
ous part. 

His first appointment was to Bathurst—then the 
only circuit beyond the Blue Mountains, if Bowen- 
fels and Mudgee (where ‘assistant missionaries’ 
were located) be excepted. The strenuous work of 
that extended charge—embracing the Turon and 
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other goldfields—temporarily broke down the 
young probationer’s health. Recovering, he tackled 
the hard work of the Braidwood gold-fields, then 
included in the widespread boundaries of the Goul- 
burn circuit; and in due time his abilities found 
recognition in his appointment as junior minister 
in the Sydney South (or Chippendale) circuit. There- 
after his course was as that of the shining light 
shining more and more to the perfect day. Parra- 
matta and Wollongong both rejoiced for brief 
periods in the glow of his eloquence and fervour; 
and then came the opportunity of bursting into the 
full blaze of public recognition and appreciation. 
The Conference of 1866 had appointed the Rev. 
D. J. Draper to the superintendency of York Street 
circuit, with Rev. W. Kelynack as second minister. 
But Draper did not arrive to take up the appoint- 
ment. Setting out from Engiand to Australia in 
the ss. London, a furious gale struck the ship, in 
the Bay of Biscay, and she foundered there, taking 
with her to a watery grave Mr. and Mrs. Draper 
and a large number of fellow passengers. Kelynack 
succeeded to the superintendency of York Street— 
a young man thirty-seven years of age and in the 
thirteenth year of his ministry. It is needless to 
Say that the young superintendent was fully equal 
to the responsibilities and opportunities of the 
occasion, and his fame as a preacher and lecturer— 
as well as an administrator—became widespread 
throughout the Connexion and in all the churches, 
At that time there was a galaxy of preachers in 
Sydney of whom any city might well be proud. In 
the Anglican Church the Rev. Thomas Smith, of 
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St. Barnabas’ Church, Glebe, was acknowledged on 
all hands to be a great orator; Congregationalism 
had its Rev. John Graham, in Pitt Street Church—a 
broad, big-brained, and splendidly-equipped speci- 
men of the Nonconformist divine; Presbyterianism 
rejoiced in the possession of Revs. Dr. Robert Steel 
and Dr. John McGibbon—men diverse in their gifts 
yet both commanding the public ear to an unusual 
extent; the Baptist Church could also boast of its 
James Voller and James Greenwood. But Kely- 
nack held his own with any of them, and in the gift 
of silvery speech he excelled them all. With 
William Kelynack at York Street, and William 
Curnow and George Lane at Bourke Street, Metho- 
dism was proud of its preachers, and felt that it 
was by no means least among the thousands of 
Judah. Of Kelynack’s subsequent appointments to 
other city churches as well as to terms of service in 
Goulburn and Bathurst, it is not necessary to write. 
His reputation was made; and it was well sustained 
throughout the years; it showed no signs of 
diminution even during the periods of later service 
spent in connexional appointments as General 
Secretary of Missions and later as President of 
Newington College. The Conference obituary 
notice says of him in this regard: “As a preacher 
and lecturer his fame was wide as our Australian 
Church. God had bestowed on him the qualities 
of an effective orator, and these had been cultivated 
with much care and diligence, with the result that 
his utterances possessed an exceptional charm and 
power. His oratory was consecrated to the service 
of Christ, his sermons being evangelical, spiritual, 
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and practical, and all his addresses marked by an 
elevated tone and direct earnestness of purpose.’ 
Writing also of him, the Rev. Martin Dyson says: 
‘ His presence, voice, and manner.in the pulpit were 
most winsome and attractive; his easy-flowing 
language was faultless; his manner was exquisitely 
elegant; his style was ornate, and his beautiful 
poetic imagery was a very flower-bed of choice and 
selected truths. His sermons were evangelical and 
practical; his lectures were splendid samples of 
oratory; his addresses were for Christ and the 
elevation of man.’ 

As one who listened frequently to Kelynack, I 
can confirm these estimates of his quality. He 
was regarded not so much as the Demosthenes of 
his day, but rather as the Chrysostom; he was 
spoken of as the silver trumpet. His fine presence, 
his classical face and form, his clear silvery voice, 
and his subdued enthusiasm, all gave an added 
charm of his flights of fancy and his flowery tropes 
and figures. Withal, the purpose was pre-eminently 
spiritual; the aim was evangelical; he preached to 
win men to Christ; and in his earlier years 
especially he was successful above most of his 
brethren as a revivalist. The memory of several 
of his sermons lingers with me; and never have I 
forgotten the charm of his early lecture on ‘ The 
Poet of Olney,’ or the massive eloquence of his 
great missionary address on ‘The Fiji Jubilee,’ 
delivered at the Conference Missionary Meeting of 
1888, on his (Kelynack’s) return from taking part 
in the Jubilee of the Fiji Mission in 1887—a speech 
that was reported verbatim in three or four columns 
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of the S.M. Herald of the following day. It was 
a great oration, and the city rang with the praises 
of it for several days. 

In the connexional sphere also, Dr. Kelynack 
rendered effective service. Appointed to the 
General Secretaryship of the Missionary Society on 
the death of the Rev. B. Chapman, he found 
matters in a state of transition. Missionary 
operations had been extended to New Britain and 
missionary expenditure had been increased. The 
English Missionary Committee had notified its 
withdrawal from extending its support to the 
Australasian work, and the full charge was now 
devolving upon the Colonial Churches. Dr. Kely- 
nack applied himself at once with characteristic 
courage and ability to the raising of a Special Help 
Fund to carry the Society over the crucial period. 
To this end he visited the principal circuits and 
churches in Australia and New Zealand. The 
General Conference recognized ‘the unsparing 
labour, persuasive eloquence, and distinguished 
success’ with which Dr. Kelynack prosecuted this 
appeal, resulting in the sum of nearly £6,000 being 
raised specially for this emergency without dimin- 
ishing the ordinary contributions. But this 
strenuous toil told on a constitution never very 
robust, and at the end of five years Dr. Kelynack 
was obliged to retire into a position giving him 
more of home life and less of exhausting travel, but 
involving responsibilities and difficulties of a suffi- 
ciently exacting character. The Presidentship of 
Newington College (held for the next four or five 
years) rounded off and completed a ministerial 
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career of more than ordinary variety and of sus- 
tained efficiency. Behind all the work wrought in 
the public eye, there lay (as is the case with nearly 
all prominent ministers in the Methodist Church) 
the burden of leadership in connexional committees 
and meticulous attention to a multitude of matters 
of circuit and connexional detail. 

It goes without saying that his Church accorded 
to its distinguished son all such honours as it had 
at its bestowal. In this case it might well do so. 
Other churches were anxious to secure the price- 
less gifts that he possessed, and tempting offers 
were made to him of important pastorates at big 
figures. But Kelynack was loyal to the Church of 
his conversion and consecration. His reply to all 
offers was: ‘I dwell among my own people. He 
was elected to the Presidency of the New South 
Wales Conference in 1880, and to the Presidency 
of the General Conference in 1890. But he did not 
live to complete the term of office in this latter 
connexion. He passed away in 1891. *‘ Having 
‘served his generation by the will of God he fell 
on sleep.’ 


CHAPTER V 
A Scholar and a Saint 


N any discriminating estimate of the leaders of 
Methodism in Australasia in the period covered 
in these sketches, a prominent place must be 

accorded to the Rev. Joseph Horner Fletcher. 
Like most of his contemporaries, he did not attain 
to a venerable old age. Before the ‘three score 
and ten’ had run their course, he was gathered to 
his fathers, and left a void which it is safe to say 
has never since been filled. His gifts were unique; 
his character and spirit were such as to command 
almost universal regard; and in the inner circle 
of his friends and intimates regard deepened into 
reverence permeated with affection. 

The life story of Joseph H. Fletcher in its general 
outlines may be briefly told. The son of a mission- 
ary, he was born in the West Indies; was educated 
in England, principally at Kingswood School, 
Bristol, and subsequently for three years as a theo- 
logical student at Richmond College, Surrey. 
Offering for missionary service, he was appointed 
to New Zealand, where he took charge of Wesley 
College, Auckland, and continued as its principal 
and head master for seven years; thereafter he was 
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Plymouth (N.Z.), and subsequently to Brisbane 
and Ipswich (Queensland); then, for twenty-two 
years he filled the position of President of New- 
ington College, Sydney; finishing his course as 
Principal of the Theological Institution; from 
thence promoted ‘to higher service’ in his trans- 
lation to heaven in 1890. A record briefly told. 
But into those crowded years how much of service 
was pressed that was of inestimable value to the 
cause of God and of Christian citizenship generally. 

The twelve years spent in New Zealand were 
fruitful in themselves and invaluable as a prepara- 
tion for the greater work awaiting Mr. Fletcher 
in Australia. Wesley College, Auckland, had been 
founded largely by the missionaries resident in 
Tonga, Samoa, and Fiji, as well as by the mis- 
Sionaries in New Zealand (they were all mission- 
aries then) as a place in which to obtain education 
with board and lodging for their sons and daughters 
as they became of school age. Hence, the range 
of Mr. Fletcher’s influence extended almost all over 
the Pacific. What the value of that—in the sense 
of security and satisfaction so far as the welfare of 
their children was concerned—meant to the mis- 
Sionaries in the islands may be readily imagined. 
But in a report of the school given in those early 
days, Mr. Fletcher was able to say: ‘ Another of 
our peculiarities is that, while we maintain our 
Wesleyanism as a family, as a school we are acces- 
sible to all religious beliefs. The result is that our 
school-room has presented perhaps the most 
remarkable collection of young people to be found 
anywhere in the world under the charge of a 
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Methodist minister. There have been, or are, be- 
sides members of clerical families of the Church 
of England, and children of its lay members in the 
highest posts of Government, children from re- 
spectable dissenting families, and several intelligent 
and interesting children of Jewish parents.’ The 
Rev. Robert Young, who visited New Zealand in 
1853, says in his ‘Journal of a Deputation to 
Australia and Polynesia’: ‘I was much pleased with 
my visit. The examination which took place was 
highly respectable, and the order of the institution 
such as to excite admiration. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fletcher are manifestly well fitted for the impor- 
tant and responsible positions they occupy; and I 
do not wonder that the establishment over which 
they so efficiently preside should be held in high 
estimation by the citizens of Auckland.’ 

Of Mr. Fletcher’s period of service in circuit 
work it is not necessary to say much. Auckland 
(his first pastorate) was then the capital of New 
Zealand: in New Plymouth (his next charge) he 
passed through many stirring experiences, as he 
was thrown into the very midst of the Maori War. 
Brisbane (to which he was appointed in 1861) was 
the capital of the newly constituted State of 
Queensland and beginning to emerge into a centre 
of commercial and political importance. But, 
however useful his ministry was in those remote 
and rising circuits, his life work awaited him, and 
to it the call came in 1865 in his appointment to 
the charge of what was then designated, ‘ The 
Wesleyan Collegiate Institution’ at Newington, on 
the Parramatta River, New South Wales. 
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For the next twenty-two years Joseph H. 
Fletcher not only adorned the position to which he 
was called, but he carried the Institution to a 
position of influence and importance second to none 
of its kind in New South Wales. Heads of colleges 
are sometimes spoken of as ‘ cloistered brethren ’; 
but there was not much of the cloister about the 
life that the President of Newington College lived. 
During the location of the college on its original 
site on the Parramatta River, Mr. Fletcher regu- 
larly took services in the Parramatta and Sydney 
Circuits; he attended connexional committees and 
Australasian Conferences he supervised the studies 
of the theological students; he exercised a wise and 
paternal government over the whole of the college 
discipline; he administered also its financial affairs. 
He watched and helped to guide the deliberations 
for the removal of the college to Stanmore, and its 
establishment in a central position and on a per- 
manent basis. Those of us who were students 
under him have never forgotten his kindly spirit, 
his wise counsels, his able tuition, and his exem- 
plary discourses. Not the least valuable portion 
_ Of the training received was the hearing of the 
Principal preach from time to time, and especially 
the heart-to-heart talks at the homely service in 
the college dining-hall every Sunday evening. “If 
the Principal enjoyed hours of study after attend- 
ance upon his multifarious duties, the Methodist 
public enjoyed the fruits of these in the articles he 
Contributed to The Advocate (the then Metho- 
dist journal), of which he was joint editor, and in | 
the devotional and literary papers which were 
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issued from his prolific pen from time to time. 
When the college was established at Stanmore, the 
duties and opportunities of the Principal were in-. 
creased, and nearer proximity to the city enabled 
Mr. Fletcher to take a more immediate part in the 
many connexional and general Christian activities 
of the time. 

On his retirement from the Presidency of the 
college, the ‘old boys’ showed their affection and 
appreciation by placing his portrait in oils in the 
large dining-room. The Conference also recorded 
its high sense of the value of the services which he 
rendered in the position to the Church. ‘ We recog- 
nize with appreciation and gratitude that his culture, 
his large experience, his weight of character, and 
his fatherly and godly supervision, have been pro- 
ductive of much good to the large number of youths 
who have passed under his care and of benefit to 
the general interests of Methodism.’ 

For the three years subsequent to his retirement 
from the Presidency of the college, Mr. Fletcher 
filled the position of theological tutor. He was no 
novice at that kind of work, having been in part 
engaged in it for almost the whole of his minis- 
terial life. But his setting apart to it was an 
occasion of enlarged opportunity. To him it was a 
coveted sphere of influence and one for which he 
was peculiarly adapted. He had lofty ideals of the 
office and work of the Christian ministry with which 
(as the Conference testified in its obituary notice) 
he strove to inspire the students who came under 
his care. 

In the same Conference record it is stated with a 
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felicity and accuracy that can scarcely be improved 
upon: ‘He was a preacher and speaker of excep- 
tional power. His sermons and addresses were 
original and suggestive, marked by picturesque lan- 
guage, unusual felicity of illustration, and wealth 
and beauty of thought.’ All who sat under his 
ministry, regularly or occasionally, will endorse this 
tribute. The same qualities were also evident in 
his many contributions to literature, and it is to be 
regretted that his modesty prevented him from 
entering upon literary work on a more extended 
scale and of more permanent value. 

It was a fitting tribute to such a man that he 
should be elected President of the first Annual 
Conference of New South Wales under the new 
order of Annual and General Conferences inaugu- 
rated in 1874. His was the first also of the series 
of ‘ Retiring Addresses’ delivered from the Chair 
of the Conference before handing over the seals of 
office to the newly-elected President. The honour 
of election was again accorded to him in 1884. The 
Same year the higher honour of President of the 
General Conference was bestowed upon him on the 
assembling of the General Conference for the first 
time in New Zealand, the sessions being held at 
Christchurch, N.Z. It is not necessary to say that 
the office on each occasion was enhanced in dignity 
and influence by the manner in which its duties 
were discharged by Mr. Fletcher. 

There have been many excellent and timely 
“Retiring Addresses’ from the chair of both the 
Annual and General Conferences since the incep- 
tion of the custom by J. H. Fletcher in 1875. It is 
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invidious to institute comparisons. It has been the 
present writer’s responsibility to deliver three of 
these prelections on vacating office. But it is safe 
to say that for appropriateness to the occasion, for 
breadth of view and prophetic vision, as well as for 
literary finish and spiritual power, the address 
delivered by Mr. Fletcher at the opening of the 
Melbourne General Conference in 1886 has never 
been excelled. At the request of the Conference the 
address was published in pamphlet form, and it will 
be treasured at least by those who were privileged 
to hear it as a classic of Methodist literature. The 
notes stressed in that address were: A Gospel of 
Certainty; a Gospel of Brotherhood; a Gospel of 
Personal Christian Service; a Gospel of Christian 
Perfectness; and a Gospel of Urgency. Who shall 
say that these are not the notes needed to-day and 
all the days? 


CHAPTER VI 


An All-round Leader 


HE record of the Rev. George Lane, D.D., has 
seldom been equalled and never surpassed 
in the ministerial annals of Australasian 

Methodism. Within a brief ministry of forty years 
he twice filled the Chair of his own Annual Con- 
ference—first of New South Wales and Queensland, 
and later of New South Wales; he was President 
of the General Conference from 1901 to 1904. For 
four years he was secretary of his Annual Con- 
ference, and for the same length of time at a later 
period Secretary of the General Conference. For 
six years he was General Secretary of the Susten- 
tation and Home Mission Society of New South 
Wales, and for two years at a later date in charge 
of the Property Branch of the Church, having been 
Custodian of Deeds for nearly twenty years. It 
might be inferred from this list of connexional 
offices and responsibilities that George Lane was 
essentially an official—some would perhaps think he 
was that and nothing more. But it was not so. 
George Lane was, in his personal religious life, 
an humble follower of the Lord Jesus Christ. In 
his ministerial office he was an able preacher, a 


diligent pastor, a careful student, and a conscien- 
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tious administrator; he was, above all and in all, 
aman cast in a manly mould; a friend whom those 
who knew him grappled to their souls as with hoops 
of steel; and a citizen to whom everything that was 
of interest to the citizenship appealed with strong 
and effective persuasion. 

The son of a Baptist minister, but thrown in 
early life amid Methodist associations, and con- 
verted under the passionate ministry of the Rev. 
John Watsford, George Lane consecrated his 
energies and abilities without reserve or qualifica- 
tion to the service of God in connexion with the 
Church that had been the means of his spiritual 
enfranchisement. No Methodist of the third or 
fourth generation could have been more loyal or 
whole-hearted in his devotion than was the 
minister who graduated from a business office in 
Goulburn in 1864 direct into the ranks of the 
Wesleyan ministry of the day. Nor was it long 
before he gave taste of his quality and made good 
proof of his ministry. The pioneer settlers in the 
then wilds of Wingecarribee—to which place he 
was first appointed—discovered to their joy that a 
prophet had risen among them; and the neigh- 
bouring coastal circuits of Kiama and Wollongong, 
which he visited occasionally, predicted that the 
young man would go far ere long and become a 
shining light in Israel. ‘We have had many 
promising young men in our pulpit of late,’ said 
some of the good sermon-tasters of Kiama; ‘but 
the young man from Berrima takes the lead of them 
all.’ 

A Sydney circuit claimed him next, as colleague 
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to William Curnow, a royal preacher, and to shine 
in the same firmament with William Kelynack and 
such other pulpit stars as were then glittering in the 
sky of Sydney. It was a sort of golden age for 
pulpit followers; but Lane shone with a clear, 
strong light along with the best of his contem- 
poraries. A period of service in the country 
followed with superintendency of important cir- 
cuits such as Singleton, Morpeth, and West 
Maitland. Each of these felt the impact of a 
strong personality and of a popular and winsome 
ministry, and prospered exceedingly. New enter- 
prises were entered upon, old debts were van- 
quished, and all the interests of the Church consoli- 
dated. The city soon claimed one who gave such 
a good account of his opportunities, and Bourke 
Street (Sydney) and Newtown each enjoyed a 
triennium of his ministry. But George Lane was 
marked for wider service. The Home Mission 
Secretariat fell vacant, and who so capable as he to 
fill it? 

At the time of Lane’s appointment to the Home 
Mission Office, a multitude of duties were concen- 
trated in it. There was no office staff—there was, 
in fact, no office. Correspondence of a compre- 
hensive character had to be conducted from his 
own home. Church property affairs had to be 
managed, and legal and official matters with the 
Government transacted. More than that, the cir- 
cuits had all to be visited in the interests of the 
fund, and distant home mission stations to be 
personally supervised and the home mission agents 
counselled and encouraged. From the Tweed 
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River on the north to the Murray on the south, 
and away as far as Bourke in the west, the cry of 
lonely settlers and sometimes dispirited proba- 
tioners was, ‘Come over and help us.’ To these 
appeals George Lane ever lent a sympathetic ear. 
How brotherly he was in his spirit! With what 
unaffected geniality he entered into the experiences 
of men who had to rough it and go short of their 
allowances! He had a great vision of the possi- 
bilities of districts only just opening up to settle- 
ment, and with not a little of the seer and the 
statesman he predicted a future that has in part 
been since realized in the opening up and settlement 
of the northern rivers, especially the Richmond and 
the Tweed, and the almost illimitable areas of 
Riverina and the western plains beyond Bathurst 
and Orange. There was an elevation and range in 
his Home Mission addresses—suffused also with 
spiritual emotion and passion—that never failed to 
evoke a generous response from the audiences that 
hung upon his lips. It was during his occupancy 
of office that the order of lay home missionaries 
was brought into existence. Naturally conservative 
in his cast of mind, Lane did not at first approve 
of this innovation. He feared it would introduce 
an inferior order of ministers and pauperize the 
spirit of home mission stations. Needless to say, 
that not only were these fears not realized, but 
there was no one who worked more loyally both in 
the interests of home missionaries and home mis- 
sion stations than did the General Secretary of the 
period. On his retirement from the office the 
Conference placed on record its sense of the un- 
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sparing energy and the wise and kindly spirit in 
which he had fulfilled its duties, his willingness to 
undertake the most laborious journeys in promot- 
ing the interests of the church and to strengthen 
the hands of the younger brethren in the most 
remote and solitary circuits; also, of his diligence 
in collecting and completing the important title 
deeds of the Church property; and not least the 
greater interest excited in the work of home mis- 
sions by his admirable addresses at public meetings 
held in its behalf. 

Dr. Lane’s first Presidency in 1888 synchron- 
ized with the celebration of the Centenary of 
Australia, and was the occasion of the launching 
of the: Centenary Thanksgiving Fund—a fund 
inaugurated in the interests of the Theological 
Institution, and for the reduction of Church pro- 
perty debts generally, as well as for an advance and 
Spiritual movement. The sum of £25,000 was 
raised in connexion with that Fund. The second 
term of Presidency accorded to Dr. Lane was in 
1901, and again a special fund was inaugurated, 
designated the Twentieth Century Fund, again for 
general connexional and local trust purposes. The 
year also was noteworthy as being the year of the 
establishment of the Commonwealth of Australia 
and the visit of the Duke and Duchess of York (the 
present King and Queen) to Australia. These 
larger movements and these national occasions 
appealed strongly to George Lane, with his vision 
of big things and his high hopes of the land in 
which he had spent his life’s service. His addresses 
on such public platforms as his position called him 
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to occupy were characterized by an elevation and 
passion, together with a choice of diction and a 
resonant delivery that lifted them above the 
ordinary level and gave the speaker a recognized 
position among the effective platform speakers of 
the city and State. He was too busy a man to 
prepare many of his sermons or addresses for 
publication, but such as were thus given to the 
larger audience of readers were models of com- 
pressed and effective expositions of truth and of 
appeal for high and consecrated endeavour in the 
field of Christian service. His retiring address at 
the Melbourne General Conference of 1904 was in 
a sense his swan song. He was conscious that the 
keepers of the house were beginning to tremble 
and the strong men to bow. But he had carefully 
prepared an address worthy of the occasion, and he 
delivered it under disadvantageous circumstances 
with much of his accustomed energy and effective- 
ness. A strong wish was expressed for its publi- 
cation in a permanent form. It was worthy of being 
so preserved among the archives of Australasian 
Methodism. But the traditional objection to doing 
anything that had not been done before prevailed, 
and a noble address practically died out with those 
who heard it, and when they heard it. 

George Lane was, as already said, a good Metho- 
dist. He in a sense belonged to the old school, and 
was cast in a conservative mould. New notions 
did not appeal to him, and innovations he shrank 
from. But for all that he was a man of whom his 
Church was proud, and whom the whole community 
held in high esteem. He was a Methodist, and yet 
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more than a Methodist. He was deeply interested 
in the Sydney City Mission and in the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. He rejoiced over the estab- 
lishment of the Central Methodist Mission, and was 
an active member of its managing committee. He 
welcomed invitations to speak or preach for other 
Christian churches and good causes. He gave of 
his best in counsel and support to Newington and 
Burwood Colleges; he was interested in Tonga, 
and was for some years convener of the Tongan 
Special Committee. He was on all the principal 
connexional committees, and took his full share of 
responsibility as one whose counsel was valued and 
whose advice was generally followed. But he was 
above all a preacher of righteousness and an am- 
bassador for Christ. His life and work were con- 
sistent throughout. His death was sudden, tragic, 
yet withal such as he would himself have desired. 
He fell on service; he died on the field; and the 
Church and the city gave him a funeral worthy of 
the great Christian and the good citizen he had 
proved himself to be. 


CHAPTER VII 
Connexional Stalwarts 


N a great house there are not only vessels of 
gold and of silver, but also of wood and earth. 
Similarly, in a great Church there are diversi- 

ties of service, all equally necessary for the carrying 
on of its operations and the perfecting of its work. 
Preachers and pastors, evangelists and educational- 
ists, organizers and orators; these, together with 
those who ‘ stand by the stuff,’ as it were, and look 
after the funds and temporalities, all serve a neces- 
sary purpose and contribute to the ultimate success 
of a work in which all are alike interested. The body 
is not one member but many. The eye cannot say 
to the hand, I have no need of thee; nor again 
the head to the feet, I have no need of you. For 
God hath set the members every one of them in 
the body as it hath pleased Him. So amongst the 
makers of Methodism in New South Wales an 
honourable place must be accorded to those who 
have served pre-eminently in the connexional 
sphere, and who in a sense have been hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to the Churches as a 
whole. 

Two names stand out conspicuously in this 

connexion in the period as from 1860 to 1900—the 
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Rev. George Hurst, who died in 1885, and the Rev. 
Jabez Bunting Waterhouse, who finished his course 
in 1891. Other men were conspicuous in other 
spheres during the period; but these two served 
in the departmental activities of the Church with a 
fidelity and zeal that was all the more praiseworthy 
in that their service was of the honorary character 
that has only the Church’s ‘thank you’ for its 
earthly reward. 

George Hurst’s early ministry was exercised in 
England, and there is no doubt that had he 
remained in England he would have taken a 
prominent place in British circuits and in British 
connexional life and work. A man of solid parts, 
of robust intellect, and of dominating personality, 
he was bound to make himself felt in any sphere. 
Influenced by health and family considerations, he 
migrated to Australia in 1859, then in the twentieth 
year of his ministry. His circuit appointments 
were to York Street (Sydney), Bourke Street 
(Sydney), Wollongong, Newtown (Sydney), and 
Maitland. Thereafter he became General Secre- 
tary of what was then designated the Wesleyan 

Methodist Church Sustentation and Extension 
Society for New South Wales, and served in that 
office for the goodly period of sixteen years. 
During the term of his service he was elected 
President of the Australasian Conference in 1870, 
and eight years later (Annual Conferences for the 
Separate States having been brought into being) 
he was elected to the Presidency of the New South 
Wales and Queensland Conference. 

George Hurst never aimed at being popular. 
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There was an aloofness about him that was as a bar 
between him and the generality of the people of 
his charges. Family affliction also seemed to create 
a reticence that was often misunderstood. More- 
over, there was a natural impatience with many of 
the people—especially officials—with whom he was 
brought into contact. He could not be said to 
suffer fools gladly; nor could those with whom he 
differed always be classified under that designation. 
The circuit and connexional life of Methodism 
requires a great deal of tact and charity in its 
administration if the wheels are to revolve smoothly 
and cordial relations to be maintained all round. 
‘If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men,’ is a scriptural counsel that 
recognizes the limitations of human nature in this 
regard. George Hurst had his own qualities of 
mind and heart. He did not always understand 
those of others; nor did his contemporaries and 
fellow workers always understand his. On one 
occasion, in the Annual Conference, he came into 
pronounced collision with another Conference 
identity of equally pronounced personality. 
Neither would give way; and a witty brother in 
the Conference propounded the well-known enigma, 
‘Tf an irresistible force comes into conflict with an 
immovable object, what is the result?’ On 
another occasion one of the commanding figures in 
Conference debate found it impossible to move Mr. 
Hurst from a position he had taken up, or to shake 
him from a dictum he had laid down with all the 
emphasis that a position on the platform enabled 
him to do. But he got in a Parthian shot. “I shall 
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not argue with the ex-President; all I need Say is 
that. if they should ever be in a difficulty at the 
Vatican for a successor to Pio Nono (the then 
Pope), I think this Conference can supply them 
with a man to fill the position! ’ 

Probationers undergoing examination in District 
Synod (as they used to do in those days) stood in 
terror of a Chairman who could tell them that he 
had mastered French in three months, and who 
claimed an acquaintance with Greek and Hebrew 
almost equal to that of his own language. But the 
exterior only concealed a kind heart that was ever 
ready to extend a helping hand and to further the 
interests that he held to be supreme in life. 

Big things always appealed to George Hurst. 
He deprecated the unwisdom which had allowed 
the site of Wesley College on the University 
grounds to slip from the Methodist Church. He 
Stood for the erection of what he regarded as a 
“monumental ’ building as a Methodist College and 
Theological Institution at Stanmore. It was owing 
to his persistence and liberality that the churches 
at Burwood and Enfield were built in advance of the 
then needs of the neighbourhood, and with the 
heritage of big debts upon them. This was the 
weak spot in most of the ‘ big’ things then under- 
taken. The enterprise was commendable, the opti- 
mism has since been justified; but the debts were 
for many years difficult to manage, and disaster was 
only averted by the courage and liberality of those 
who had had no hand in incurring the debt. Hurst 
also had a great vision of the responsibilities and 
Opportunities of the Church of coming years. He 
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originated efforts for obtaining ministerial supplies 
from England and Ireland, and it was largely 
owing to his initiative that a score or more of young 
men from the theological colleges of England were 
brought in during the years of his administration 
of the office of General Secretary for Home 
Missions. The Conference obituary notice says 
truly: ‘He walked unwaveringly in the path of 
duty. In his circuits he was a thorough Methodist 
preacher, attending to every department of circuit 
work with fidelity. He was an able preacher, and 
in our Church courts a ready and powerful debater.’ 
Of another type was Jabez Bunting Waterhouse. 
He bore an illustrious name. His surname he 
derived from the Rev. John Waterhouse, one of the 
early ministers of Australasian Methodism, and for 
several years General Superintendent of Wesleyan 
Methodist Missions in the South Seas. His Chris- 
tian names were bestowed on him in memory of 
Jabez Bunting, the great Methodist statesman of 
England in the early part of last century, and 
doubtless in the hope that he would follow in the 
footsteps of that illustrious man. Though it cannot 
be said that he attained to such brilliance, Jabez B. 
Waterhouse rendered such good and useful service 
as to achieve for himself a place among those whose 
names deserve to be held in honour in Australasian 
Methodism. He was not a Boanerges; he aimed 
rather to be a Barnabas. A son of consolation he 
preferred to be rather than a son of thunder. 
Educated at Kingswood School, in England, J. B. 
Waterhouse began his Australian ministry in 
Tasmania in the year 1847. He therefore antedated 
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the establishment of the first Australasian Confer- 
ence. Eight years in circuit work in Tasmania 
were followed by nine in South Australia; then in 
1864 he was transferred to New South Wales, 
where the rest of his life work was done. First in 
successive appointments to important country cir- 
cuits such as Maitland, Goulburn, and Orange; then 
to Waverley, Parramatta, N ewcastle, and the Glebe 
(Sydney), in all fulfilling a period of thirty-six 
years in compassing the work in arduous circuits 
such as those thus named were forty or fifty years 
ago. To estimate the value of such work and the 
conditions under which it was rendered, one has 
to remember how large the circuits then were and 
how primitive were the means of locomotion in 
contrast with the tram, train, and motor-car ser- 
vices of the present day. Very few ministers in 
those days reached the forty-four years of active 
service; most of them broke down in the middle 
thirties of their ministry. It was so with J. B. 
Waterhouse. 

But retirement from circuit work only meant 
fuller absorption in connexional responsibilities. Of 
these a more than ordinary share was devolved 
upon Mr. Waterhouse. He was Chairman of Dis- 
trict for nine years; Secretary of the Australasian 
Conference held in Adelaide in 1862, and of his own 
(New South Wales) Conference in 1875; President 
of it in 1876; Secretary of the first three General 
Conferences, filling the office from 1875 to 1884; he 
was one of the General Secretaries of the Susten- 
tation Society for sixteen years and an assistant to 
the General Secretary of Missions for seven years, 
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He possessed a special aptitude for office work, and 
in his attention to the details of administration in 
both the Home and Foreign Mission Offices he 
rendered most useful service. In the days of the 
Tongan trouble he was a sympathetic friend and 
wise counsellor to the suffering Church. All the 
missionaries in Polynesia knew they had in him a 
friend who understood them and their work, who 
sympathized with them in their difficulties and re- 
joiced with them in their triumphs. Possibly his 
best work was that accomplished behind the scenes. 
If regulations had to be framed or resolutions to be 
drawn, it was J. B. Waterhouse who was looked to. 
He understood the constitution and laws of his 
Church better possibly than any of his contem- 
poraries. He contributed largely to the settlement 
of Methodist Church property upon the trusts of 
the Model Deed; he assisted to complete the first 
Book of Laws; he was deep in all the deliberations 
that preceded the passing of the Church Property 
Act of 1889. He was a man of his own age; but 
in that age he rendered service of the first value to 
the Church he loved with a love that knew no 
abatement to the day of his death. 


CHAPTER VIII 


A Missionary Pioneer, Explorer, and 
Scientist 


HE story of the Rev. George Brown, D.D., 
AR F.R.G.S., C.M.Z.S., has been more fully told 
than that of most of his South Sea mission- 
ary predecessors or contemporaries. His own 
Autobiography was written at the express request 
of the Board of Missions, of which he was General 
Secretary for the period of twenty-one years. A 
lengthy paper on his life and work by Mr. C. 
Brunsden Fletcher, editor of the S.M. Herald, was 
read before the members of the Royal Australian 
Historical Society in Sydney, and is included in 
the published Proceedings of that Society. It is 
understood, also, that Mr. Fletcher has in prepara- 
tion a Life of Dr. Brown which will place the 
subject of it in proper perspective in relation both 
to his work in its various aspects and to his 
contemporaries of his own and other Societies. 
George Brown was one of a company of mission- 
aries who unitedly did a great work for the islands 
of the Pacific, and shed lustre upon the cause they 
Stood for as a great evangelizing force, and inciden- 
tally in advancing the interests of civilization and 
64 
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extending the benefits of Imperial rule. When 
George Brown was in Samoa, Bishop Selwyn was 
carrying on his great work in New Zealand, and 
Bishop Coleridge Patteson was planting the gospel 
in Melanesia. During his extended missionary 
career in Samoa, New Britain, and at the Mission 
Office, Brown was contemporary with Calvert, 
Moore, and Langham in Fiji, with Chalmers and 
Lawes in New Guinea, with Paton and Robertson 
in the New Hebrides, with Bishops Maclaren and 
Stone Wigg in Papua, with Moulton in Tonga, and 
with Bromilow, Rooney, Danks, Goldie, and other 
Methodist missionaries in various groups of the 
Pacific. The period may be regarded as in a sense 
the golden age of missions in the Southern world. 
A galaxy of men was engaged in them who for 
force of character, intensity of consecration, and 
success over difficulty and opposition, have left a 
record that will be a treasure and an inspiration for 
all time to come. In that distinguished company 
George Brown was by common consent allowed a 
place among the foremost. Possibly in the area of 
his service and the variety and permanence of his 
achievements, he stood alone and unequalled. For 
all time to come George Brown will have a place 
among the immortals in the annals of missionary 
achievement. It was a unique honour that was 
paid to him when, before his departure from 
Sydney, in 1913, to represent Australasian Metho- 
dism at the Centenary Celebrations of British 
Methodism, a gathering took place in which were 
present the Primate of Australia of the Anglican 
Church, the Moderator General of the Peabaie en 
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Church of Australia, the President of the Congre- 
gational Union of Australia and New Zealand, the 
President of the Royal Society of New South Wales, 
Professors of the University of Sydney, as well as 
the President of his own Conference, and repre- 
sentatives of all the departments connected with it. 
Subsequently the Governor-General of the Com- 
monwealth and the Governor of the State of New 
South Wales took occasion to show their appre- 
ciation of his work and their high estimate of his 
personal character and worth. 

There was a spice of romance and adventure 
about George Brown’s early career; and when he 
was proposed as a candidate for the Methodist 
ministry and a prospective entrant upon mission 
work in the islands, the lay wiseacres shook their 
heads and predicted that he would never win out. He 
was too lack-a-daisical, too ‘ young ladyish,’ accord- 
ing to the views of the sturdy laymen who made up 
the circuit quarterly meeting at which he was pro- 
posed for acceptance. What these good men 
thought in after years has not been recorded. It 
is true that he was gentle as a lamb in his spirit 
and manner; but he was at heart as brave as a 
lion and utterly fearless in the face of danger. 
Opposition never daunted him; on the contrary 
his courage rose with danger, and he could and did 
oppose strength of the baser sort with a strength 
of the nobler and conquering type. 

His personal service in the mission field con- 
sisted of a term of fourteen years in Samoa, and of 
eight years in New Britain. But with the exception 
of three years spent in circuit work in the Bourke 
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Street (Sydney) circuit, the whole of his extended 
period of nearly fifty years in the Christian ministry 
was spent in connexion with the foreign mission 
work of the Methodist Church of Australasia. He 
filled the office of General Secretary for twenty-one 
years, and during that period had the unique dis- 
tinction of founding the missions to Papua and the 
Solomon Islands, and of accompanying and intro- 
ducing the pioneer parties who went to establish 
the missions there. His mission work in Samoa 
was comparatively uneventful. The circumstances 
under which it was carried on were not free of 
difficulty, especially on account of the delicate if 
not strained relations existing between the 
Wesleyan Mission and the London Missionary 
Society. But the good sense and Christian cour- 
tesy of George Brown overcame these difficulties. 
His relations with all other workers on the field 
were most cordial. Upon the natives he made an 
impression that abides to this day, and right up to 
his death the Samoan Christians looked up to him 
as a father and a friend. 

Of the New Britain Mission he was the pioneer 
and founder. The two terms are not synonymous. 
Walter Lawry was the pioneer of the mission to 
Tonga, but he was not the founder. He retired 
after a year or two, leaving the field as he found it; 
other men entered later on and founded the Church 
there. But Brown landed, lived in New Britain for 
seven years, saw signs and wonders wrought in the 
subjugation of barbarism and heathenism, and in 
the genuine conversion of hundreds if not thou- 
sands of those erstwhile savages. He found them 
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naked, wild, and addicted to superstition and vio- 
lence; he left thousands of them clothed and in 
their right mind, sitting reverently at the feet of 
Jesus. There was one incident in his seven years 
of residence there that gave rise to no small amount 
of criticism and in some quarters condemnation. 
The heathen people of a village attacked a Christian 
village and killed several people, among others the 
native Christian teachers who were in charge of 
the mission work in the village. George Brown 
could not allow this outrage to go unmarked and 
unpunished. But the reprisal he carried out was 
strictly in accordance with native ideas of right 
and justice, and such as to prevent a repetition of 
the disaster. The critics of Brown’s conduct were 
not amongst the natives. The latter recognized 
that he had done the right thing and there was no 
more trouble. 

One secret of Brown’s success as a missionary 
was his intimate knowledge of native mentality 
and his strict observance of native codes of 
etiquette. He had a genius for understanding the 
_ Polynesians and for acquiring their languages. He 
could speak fluently almost all the principal dialects 
of the Pacific. To the Tongans he was as a 
Tongan; to the Samoans as a Samoan; to the New 
Britainer as one of them; and to the Papuan as a 
Papuan. He loved the dusky people of his charge, 
and they in turn loved him. In interviewing can- 
didates for mission service he stressed the point of 
love for the people. He always said that no man 
should take up the work unless he loved the dark 
skins. He did not always succeed in getting men 
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and women who answered to this test. They 
thought they did, but results proved otherwise. 
But the call of the tropics was strong in George 
Brown, and he loved the people of those interesting 
islands with a love that lasted to his dying day. 

There was a charm about the personality of Dr. 
Brown (McGill University of Toronto, Canada, 
conferred that distinction upon him in 1900), that 
won upon all with whom he came in contact. The 
natives felt its spell; his fellow-missionaries loved 
and honoured him; Government officials realized 
that he was a man of no ordinary parts; scientists 
and savants listened to his unbuttoned conversation 
and felt that he was in his own sphere equal to any 
of them; travellers on steamships or on sailing 
vessels would sit and listen and talk with him by 
the hour. Always the Christian and the gentleman, 
he was as a man amongst men—companionable, 
chatty, and considerate; one with whom one was 
always glad to meet and sorry to part from. 

His services to science were of no mean order. 
He was an explorer, an ethnologist, a botanist, a 
zoologist, and an ethnographist, if such a term as 
the latter can be employed. The Royal Geographi- 
cal Society elected him to its fellowship; the Royal 
Zoological Society conferred on him the diploma of 
C.M.Z.S., the holders of which are limited in num- 
ber to a hundred at a time the whole world over. 
He was a member of the Science Associations of 
England and Australia, and a frequent contributor 
to their publications. The distinguished author of 
the Golden Bough—Sir J. Frazer, LL.D.—regarded 
him as one of his most valued correspondents in the 
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realms of ethnography and ethnology. He was an 
imperialist also. He foresaw the political compli- 
cations that were imminent in Samoa and New 
Britain, and in the New Hebrides and other groups. 
If his warnings had been heeded, some, if not most, 
of the troubles of later days might have been 
avoided. Within his own Church, also, he laboured 
diligently and self-denyingly to solve the Tongan 
trouble. But although he smoothed down asperities 
and improved personal relationships, the trouble 
refused to be solved and still remains—at least in 
part. 

It need hardly be said that George Brown’s 
Church honoured him with its highest distinctions. 
He was President of the New South Wales Confer- 
ence in 1891, and the General Conference of 
Australasia conferred its Presidency upon him in 
1913. He was still in the occupancy of that office 
when he fell asleep in 1917, in the eighty-second 
year of his prolonged and useful life. 


CHAPTER IX 
Evangelists and Revivalists 


VANGELISM has always had—and rightly 
so—a foremost place in the estimation of 
the Methodist Church. There is a saying 

attributed to Napoleon to the effect that conquest 
had made him, and only by conquest could he 
maintain his position. It is to evangelism that 
Methodism owes its existence; by evangelism it 
has been maintained and extended; and it must be 
very largely by the same method of gospel service 
that it will continue to exist as one of the great 
aggressive forces of Christianity in the world. 
Other Churches have national, traditional, and 
historical sources of strength. This is largely true 
of Anglicanism and Presbyterianism, and in new 
lands such as Australia they find bonds of attach- 
ment and devotion on the part of adherents who 
bring with them from England and Scotland the 
traditions of the land of their birth. But Metho- 
dism has to make its own constituency and win its 
own way by the force of its spiritual appeal and 
the vigour of its evangelistic agencies. And it is 
matter for profound thankfulness, in the interests 
of the Church and in the higher interests of the 
71 
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welfare of the people, that the Divine Head of the 
Church has given to it in these new lands ‘some 
apostles, and some prophets, and some evangelists, 
and some pastors and teachers.’ Notable among its 
God-given evangelists and revivalists, a high place 
must be accorded to such men as John Watsford 
and William G. Taylor. In both men the flame of 
evangelism burnt steadily from the time of their 
entrance upon their ministry; it was as a fire in 
their bones; it abated not in the time of old age. 
Their feeling and spirit was that expressed in the 
verse: 
Happy if with my latest breath 
I may but gasp His name; 
Preach Him to all, and cry in death, 
Behold, behold the Lamb! 


The story of both of these men has been told in 
print, and in a sense ‘ their line is gone out through 
all the earth and their words to the end of the 
world.’ John Watsford’s autobiographical record 
in Glorious Gospel Triumphs has been read through 
all Australia and Polynesia, and in other parts of 
the world. W.G. Taylor’s Life Story of an 
Australian Evangelist has run into four or five 
editions, and has been spoken of as one of the most 
soul-stirring books of modern times. It is well 
that such books have a good vogue. The heart of 
the people is always touched by recitals of the soul- 
Saving and life-renewing power of the gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. That gospel is ‘no fable 
old, no mystic lore of ancient bards or seers.’ It 
is now, as it ever has been, ‘ the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth.’ The ‘ signs 
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following’ are always the surest credential of a 
God-given ministry of the word. 

Where a volume has been written concerning the 
life and work of these men, it is not necessary to 
cover the whole field of their service. I speak 
rather of each of them as I knew them, and of their 
work as I came in contact with it. 

In my very early days, when a scholar in the old 
Bourke Street Sunday School, the fame of Wats- 
ford as a revivalist rang through the whole neigh- 
bourhood. He had just returned from the mission 
field, where he had put in ten years of strenuous 
service among the then savages and cannibals of 
Fiji. He had witnessed the atrocities of Verani 
and Thakombau; but he had witnessed also 
‘glorious gospel triumphs’ in the conversion of 
those redoubtable heathen chiefs—conversions 
which powerfully affected the whole group and 
hastened its evangelization. In the fullness of his 
physical strength and the ardour of his evangelistic 
zeal, Watsford was appointed to ‘ Sydney East’ in 
1854, and laboured there till April, 1857. A mighty 
revival swept the Church and affected the whole 
neighbourhood. The memory of it lingered for 
long years, and the effects were felt all over the 
city and far into the country. Similar scenes 
occurred at Goulburn and Maitland, in New South 
Wales; subsequently in the South Australian and 
Victorian circuits to which in turn Watsford was 
appointed in subsequent years. But is not the story 
told in his own graphic way in Glorious Gospel 
Triumphs? 

On visiting Parramatta during the term of my 
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superintendency there, Watsford pointed out the 
exact spot in the old Macquarie Street ‘ Chapel’ 
(now Macquarie Hall), where he knelt as a penitent 
and received the witness of his forgiveness and 
acceptance. That experience was to him also a call 
to consecration to life-long service, and he was not 
disobedient to the heavenly vision. Of a robust 
physique, possessed of an emotional nature, and 
with a voice organ-like in its tones and tremulous 
in its cadences, he had all the natural attributes of 
an evangelist. He had also a soul aglow with love 
to God and to his fellow men. His mind was of a 
superior order, and if he had applied himself. to 
scholarship and literature he would have won a 
good degree in those fields. But he did his life- 
work under the conviction: 
"Tis all my business here below, 
To cry, Behold the Lamb! 

His oft-repeated idea of an effective ministry was 
to preach holiness to believers on Sunday morning 
and to call sinners to repentance on Sunday 
evening. In both directions he had good results 
to show for his method. 

In circuits under my superintendence that were 
visited by Mr. Watsford in his ‘ supernumerary ’ 
days, we were favoured with gracious spiritual 
results. A brief mission was conducted by him at 
Stanmore in which (among others) quite a large 
number of the elder boys in residence at N ewington 
College were won to a serious and prayerful con- 
sideration of divine things. It was interesting to 
note the mutual confidence and affection between 
the venerable patriarch, with his white head and 
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flowing beard, and the fresh young youths of from 
fourteen to eighteen years of age, who listened 
with eager attention alike to his public appeals and 
his personal counsels, and never doubted that he 
was a man of God intent on their highest good. 
_ Even earlier than this he conducted a short series 
of special services at West Maitland, with the 
result that nearly half a hundred of young people 
were brought into closer association with the 
Church and into personal consecration to Christ. 
Visiting evangelists to Australia—such as Dr. 
Somerville, the Rev. G. C. Grubb, and Henry 
Varley—found in him one of their most outstanding 
co-adjutors in the work of winning souls for God. 
His own Church loved him. It honoured him by 
calling him to its highest positions in its Annual 
and General Conferences; all other evangelical 
Churches looked to him and venerated him as a 
real father-in-God and a friend and helper of all 
good causes. 

William George Taylor deserves to be bracketed 
with John Watsford. He might have succeeded in 
other lines of life had he applied himself to them. 
As an organizer and publicist, he had gifts of a high 
order. A man of business and of general affairs, 
he might have succeeded above most had his voca- 
tion lain along that line. He wielded a facile pen, 
and would have succeeded as a writer of picturesque 
prose had he devoted himself thereto. Moreover, 
he had musical gifts and aptitudes that might have 
won him a place above many who with less ability 
starred in those matters. But he, too, had seen the 
heavenly vision, and had caught in no small mea- 
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sure the Divine afflatus. He, like one of old, 
determined not to know anything among men save 
Jesus Christ, and Him crucified. His consecration 
was justified by its results, as the story told in 
Taylor of Down Under abundantly proves. 

W. G. Taylor’s record in circuit work was excep- 
tionally good. In his Queensland circuits he not 
only lifted the tone of Church life, but he left per- 
manent memorials in new churches in most of the 
circuit centres, and converts who were among the 
leading and most effective officials in Queensland 
Methodism. A term on the Manning River, in New 
South Wales, was not without similar results; 
followed by an appointment to the Glebe, Sydney, 
where progress was also the order of the day. 
Then came his designation to what might justly be 
called his life-work. The old historic and mother 
church in York Street, Sydney, had suffered the 
fate of many ‘ down-town’ churches in other cities. 
Its membership had drifted out into the suburbs or 
into the country; the character of the surrounding 
population had changed. The city had largely 
ceased to be residential, and the population remain- 
ing within its bounds were mainly care-takers, 
boarders, or lodging-house keepers. The old 
church, with its splendid history, had become a 
problem; it had almost become the despair of the 
Conference. Good preachers—the best the Con- 
ference possessed—failed to arrest the drift; topi- 
cal preachers had a brief but perilous vogue, only 
to leave matters worse than before. ‘Let Taylor 
try it and do his best, said some in tones that 
indicated no small measure of doubt. ‘Give him a 
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free hand,’ said others. ‘I don’t care if he kicks 
the sides out of the pulpit so long as he makes 
things go,’ was the statement of an unconventional 
platform member of the Conference. All which 
goes to show that the problem set W. G. Taylor 
was no easy one to solve. But W. G. (as he is 
generally spoken of) proved equal to the situation. 
The story of the Central Methodist Mission of 
Sydney is too long to tell here. It was, under the 
blessing of God, the creation of W. G. Taylor. It 
was among the first, if not actually the first of such 
organizations in the world. It became one of the 
most prominent and successful. Temporarily 
housed in old York Street, then in the Centenary 
Hall, which took the place of the historic but 
obsolete sanctuary, and eventually located in the 
Vickery Mission Settlement premises in Castle- 
reagh Street, Sydney, with the Lyceum Hall as its 
great preaching centre, the C.M.M. is recognized 
as one of the great social and religious forces of 
Australia. Its network of agencies comprise social, 
philanthropic, educational, and evangelistic activi- 
ties. It aims at direct results. It stands by the 
motto W. G. Taylor gave it as its slogan: ‘A living 
Christ for a dying world.” It has been the parent 
of quite a number of agencies in the suburbs 
modelled to some extent on the same lines. It 
stands by and for old-time evangelism; and its 
friends and members have no better wish for it than 
that it may continue to be permeated by the spirit 
breathed into it by its consecrated founder, W. G. 
Taylor. 


CHAPTER X 


Men who have Impressed the 
General Conference 


HERE is a statement somewhere in the 
classics to the effect that such as are the 
leading men of the State such is the State 

itself. The rule is true also as applied to the 
Church. And it-is to the credit of the Methodist 
Church of Australasia that it has evolved from 
time to time men of wide vision, of deep spirituality, 
of consecrated courage, who have been in the van 
of its movements and have never faltered in their 
life-long pursuit of the things that make for 
spiritual power and progress. Perhaps it would be 
more correct to say, not that the Church has 
_ evolved these men, but that the Divine Head of 
the Church has raised them up as gifts of His own 
bestowing for the carrying on of His own work. 
And the modern Church, like the early one, has 
* glorified God in them,’ 

In a series of sketches so brief as the present it 
will not be possible to bestow more than a few lines 
upon the life and work of men each of whom 
deserves a volume to do justice to them. I was not 
a member of the early General Conference when 
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leaders such as John Watsford, Dr. J. S. Waugh, 
James Watkin, James Bickford, W. L. Binks, W. P. 
Wells, and Thomas Williams were in their prime. 
Some other pen must write of them and of their 
doings. They were the stalwarts of their time. 
Of J. H. Fletcher, W. Kelynack, George Lane, 
George Brown, and a few others this series of 
sketches has already told. Some outstanding men 
remain to be dealt with, and especially in this con- 
nexion those who have impressed the General 
Conference and been its leaders in debate and in 
shaping its decisions. Of these the most prominent 
within the past twenty or thirty years have been 
the Revs. E. I. Watkin, D.D., W. Morley, D.D., 
H. T. Burgess, LL.D., W. H. Fitchett, B.A., LL.D., 
and Henry Youngman, D.D. With the exception 
of the first-named, all attained the honour of 
Presidency of the General Conference. A prema- 
ture failure of health on the part of Dr. Watkin 
necessitated his early retirement from the stage on 
which he very early began to play an important 
part. This was more than an occasion of regret 
to his many friends; it was a loss of no small 
magnitude to the Church that he loved with a 
passionate love and served with loyal devotion to 
the end of his days. 

Edwin Iredale Watkin was a son of the Rev. 
James Watkin. During his early ministry he won 
a prominent place as a circuit minister, and filled 
with acceptance and usefulness the most important 
appointments under the Victoria and Tasmania 
Conference. It seemed a pity—if not a tragedy— 
that such a man should have been set apart from 
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direct pastoral work to fill such positions as Presi- 
dent of Wesley College for six years and a little 
later as Managing Treasurer of the Supernumerary 
Fund for eight years. The Church may think it 
has sufficient reasons for deflecting its prominent 
men—called of God, as they profess to be, to 
preach the Word and administer the holy sacra- 
ments—from their divine vocation to serve tables 
and to preside over school administration and take 
charge of a financial institution. But it is hard to 
see that the higher interests of the Kingdom of 
God are served in sucha way. E.I. Watkin wasa 
conspicuous success as a preacher, pastor, and cir- 
cuit administrator. He shone in Church courts, 
especially in its Conferences, as a man well versed 
in all affairs, deeply sympathetic with spiritual 
ideals and purposes, keen in debate, and absolutely 
revelling in all that went to make a Conference 
interesting and effective. As a platform speaker 
also he never failed to secure a good hearing. Some 
of his speeches deserved to be classed as orations. 
He had literary gifts of no mean order, and but for 
ill-health in later years he would probably have left 
a volume or two on issue or in preparation that 
would have been of considerable historical value. 
He was a racy conversationalist, with a ready 
humour and possessing a fund of stories and inter- 
esting recollections. ‘ Nipt with the wind’s unkindly 
blast,” Edwin I. Watkin failed in later years to 
come to the best that was in him. But for his 
ill-health he would have achieved and held a 
position as one of the greatest sons and leaders 
of the Methodism of his day. 
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On the other hand, William Morley, D.D., has 
had a course like that of the shining light, shining 
more and more to the perfect day. He had the 
honour of election to the first General Conference 
in 1875, being then only in the twelfth year of his 
ministry. It is obvious that he made his mark 
upon his contemporaries at a very early period; 
and that this mark was a permanent one was 
shown by his subsequent election to each successive 
Conference right up to his obtaining a connexional 
position which gave him an ex-officio seat in the 
Conference. In what lay the secret of his strength? 
He did not lay claim to any special gifts or attain- 
ments in scholarship or oratory. But he was what 
Methodists delight to describe as a good all-round 
man. Good asa preacher, good as a pastor, good as 
an administrator, good as a man of affairs, good as 
a committeeman and debater, there was no depart- 
ment in which Dr. Morley was not able to give a 
good account of himself and render service of value. 
He was a thorough Methodist, steeped in the spirit 
and traditions of the Church to which he belonged, 
and exulting equally in its history and its hopes. 
With a good grasp of governing principles he com- 
bined a knowledge of details and a patience in 
working them out that few attain to. His History 
of Methodism in New Zealand contains a mass of 
detail of surprising minuteness; on the other hand, 
his lecture on ‘The Doctrinal and Ecclesiastical 
Position of the Methodist Church’ discloses a 
knowledge of governing principles and foundation 
truths that only a master mind could grasp. 


Naturally disposed to be conservative, Dr. Morley 
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has moved with the times in many directions. An 
early tendency to be somewhat autocratic has 
yielded to the mellowing influences of age and 
deepening piety; and in a serene old age he is 
affectionately regarded by both young and old in 
the ministry and by the membership in the churches 
as one to whom love, honour, reverence, and troops 
of friends are justly due. -Alike in Victoria as in 
New Zealand—the places of his residence— 
ministers and leaders in all sections of the Church 
of Christ venerate him as a wise counseller and 
trustéd leader in all good works. 

Of William Henry Fitchett, B.A., LL.D., it is 
almost superfluous to write. The days were when 
Fitchett dominated the General Conference. Asa 
debater and dialectician there were none to equal 
him away back in 1890, 1894, and Conferences 
immediately subsequent thereto. Those who were 
present at the Sydney General Conference of 1890 
have not forgotten how he took possession of that 
Conference in the matter of a series of proposals 
in regard to conditions of Church membership and 
_ constitutional reform in several directions. It is 
true that he tried to hatch the eggs that other men 
had laid. Dr. Watkin openly charged him with 
stealing some one else’s thunder. But he led the 
Conference to a number of conclusions that have 
not since been departed from. At the ensuing 
Conference in Adelaide in 1894 he distinguished 
himself by his brilliance and versatility, especially 
in the debate on Methodist Union. What a debate 
that was! For sheer ability, for solid argument 
intermixed with sallies of wit and humour, we have 
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not had anything equal to it in recent years. In 
those days men took Conference discussions seri- 
ously. Now they seem to descend into almost 
impromptu discussions, terminated by a motion 
‘that the question be now put’ when the Confer- 
ence is tired of hearing speeches that had never 
been adequately thought out. Dr. Fitchett’s star 
as a Conference leader has waned of recent years. 
He is perhaps personally to blame to some extent, 
inasmuch as he is more a casual than a constant 
attendant in its proceedings. But the memory of 
the great days still lingers, when the gladiators took 
the arena to the manifest delight of the onlookers. 
And the greatest of these gladiators was William 
Henry Fitchett. Australia was not alone in being 
the scene of his triumphs in that respect. The 
British Conference paid homage to him on the 
occasion of his visits there in 1906 and 1912 
respectively. 

South Australia has not been without its pro- 
minent representatives in the General Conference. 
Of these mention may be made of the Revs. J. B. 
Stephenson, C. T. Newman, and H. T. Burgess, 
LL.D. But of the three Dr. Burgess has been the 
longest on the field and the most influential in coun- 
sel and legislation. A captious member of the 
South Australia Conference once remarked to me 
that Burgess had broken more laws than ever he 
had made. Like other men who have achieved 
prominence, he has had his detractors, and person- 
ally I know nothing of any laws that he has broken 
whether of his own or of other men’s making. But 
at least his critic admitted that he had helped to 
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make many laws. He possessed a constructive 
mind, and while yet in the teens of his ministry 
was elected to membership in the General Con- 
ference. Very early, also, he gained a seat on the 
platform as one of the assistant secretaries, gradu- 
ating in due course to the secretaryship and even- 
tually to the Presidency. There was nothing of 
Conference procedure that he was not well up in, 
and he was proficient in the drawing up of resolu- 
tions and the preparation of reports. Moreover he 
was supremely loyal to the great principles and 
purposes of his Church. With a wonderful fund of 
information on a variety of subjects, the fruit of 
careful reading and long-continued study, and with 
a literary gift that enabled him to express himself 
in terse and idiomatic English, he was an effective 
speaker, a debater whose support was always of 
value to the side he espoused. He was one of the 
foremost advocates of Methodist Union, and did 
much to formulate the terms on which it was 
eventually achieved. The setting of his sun, in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age, was as that of * the 
morning star which goes not down upon the 
western sky but melts away into the light of day.’ 
Henry Youngman comes last in this enumeration 
but not least. Dr. Fitchett’s ministry has been 
exercised wholly in Victoria, and Dr. Burgess’s in 
South Australia. What might have happened if 
their favourite policy (for other men) of inter- 
conferential interchanges had been given effect to 
their own cases can only be surmised. It would 
doubtless have been for the good of New South 
Wales if Dr. Fitchett had been transferred to it; 
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and of Victoria if Dr. Burgess had spent the last 
twenty years of his active ministry in that State. 
With Dr. Youngman the policy was tried and it 
worked well for Queensland. After spending nearly 
twenty years in New South Wales, he was 
appointed to Queensland in 1888, and there he has 
lived and laboured ever since. In the General 
Conference he has been looked upon and spoken of 
as the Queensland patriarch, and certainly he has 
made the mark of his personality and power upon 
the connexional and general life of that great and 
ever-growing State. Solid in his attainments, 
sagacious in his outlook, conservative in his tenden- 
cies, and yet responsive to the call for enterprise 
and progress, Henry Youngman is an asset to his 
Church and a leader whose services Queensland 
will ever remember with gratitude and affection. 


CHAPTER XI 
Of Honourable Record Also 


F these sketches purported to cover the whole 
field of Australasian Methodism, there would 
be quite a host of men in the various States 

entitled to what may be called honourable mention. 
If not in the front rank, they so ran as to be well 
placed in the list of leaders in their own Confer- 
ences. But these sketches are not all-inclusive. 
Other men must write of the leaders as they knew 
them in Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania. I write now 
only of men who figured prominently in New South 
Wales, and the sphere of whose influence was 
largely circumscribed by that State. And moreover 
as in the previous sketches, I confine myself to 
those who have finished their course and entered 
into rest. Of these the most prominent were the 
Revs. Richard Sellors, D.D., James Adams Nolan, 
James Woolnough, and William Woolls Rutledge. 
With all of these it was my privilege to have close 
association for many years. 

In the matter of seniority, the Rev. J. A. Nolan 

stands first. He enlisted as a probationer in 1860, 
and fulfilled an active ministry of forty-four years, 


ceasing to work ahd live in 1904. For six years of 
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the period he served in Brisbane and Ipswich 
(Queensland); thirty-eight years of his ministry 
were spent in country, suburban, and city circuits 
in New South Wales. Apart from his circuit ser- 
vice he took an active part in connexional work, 
and filled the position of Chairman of District for 
nine years and occupied the Chair of the Conference 
in 1885, in the twenty-fifth year of his ministry. 
His early election was proof of the regard in which 
he was held as a connexional leader. It is true 
that he held the honorary position of Home Mission 
Secretary in Queensland for two years. But that 
was not a departmental appointment. He dis- 
charged the duties of the office along with those of 
Superintendent of the Ipswich circuit, until he 
found that the Issachar load of two such burdens 
was more than one pair of shoulders could carry. 
But it was his habit to do with his might what 
his hands found to do; and when it was apparent 
that there was more than one pair of hands could 
do with satisfaction and success, he surrendered 
part of his task. He paid more attention to con- 
solidation than to extension. Conservative in his 
cast of mind, and conscientiously loyal to the 
standards of his Church as then interpreted, he was 
a model administrator in his circuits; and always 
sane and sagacious in counsel, he was listened to 
with respect in connexional committees, in synods, 
and in Conference. He gave systematic attention 
to reading, and most carefully prepared for all his 
pulpit appointments. It was perhaps more in what 
he was than in what he did that he was a leader; 
and yet as a lecturer in homiletics in the provisional 
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theological institution he assisted in no small degree 
in moulding the character of the preaching of the 
succeeding generation of ministers. It was a just 
tribute that was paid to him in the Conference 
obituary notice: ‘The distinguishing marks of his 
character were conscientiousness, candour, courtesy, 
simplicity of motive, humility of spirit, and con- 
stancy as a friend.’ Nor could there be any greater 
eulogium than the testimony: ‘He was a faithful 
and able minister of the Lord Jesus Christ, a 
sympathizing pastor, who took an affectionate 
interest in the people of his charge, and was always 
a welcome visitor in the homes of the poor, the 
sick, and the bereaved.’ Can there be any greater 
leadership than in exemplary work of that kind? 
Next in the order of seniority comes the Rev. 
Richard Sellors, D.D., who entered the ministry in 
1863, and arrived in Australia in 1864. To him was 
granted the opportunity of a ministry of more than 
ordinary length—forty-four years of what is desig- 
nated ‘ active’ work, and twelve years of service in 
his retirement as a supernumerary minister. For 
over fifty years he was in the public eye in 
Australia, and came to be regarded as one of the 
most outstanding and typical ministers of his 
Church of the day. His abilities were of what may 
be described as the public order. An upstanding 
figure, a voice of arresting quality and timbre, a 
sense of public affairs, and a loyalty and patriotism | 
that never shrank from asserting itself, all combined 
to make him a picturesque and striking personality. 
He moved easily and naturally in public circles, and 
was able to give a good account of himself and of 
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his church in any company in which he might be 
placed. There is a good story told of an interview 
he had in a railway carriage, on a railway journey, 
with Sir Henry Parkes, then Premier of New South 
Wales. Sir Henry was about to make (for the 
- first time) appointments to the Railway Commis- 
sionerships of New South Wales, and playfully 
remarked to Dr. Sellors that he thought of offering 
him (Sellors) one of the Commissionerships. ‘ You 
travel about a good deal, Sellors,’ Sir Henry said, 
“and ought to know how to manage the railways.’ 
It is said that Dr. Sellors intimated to the Premier 
that he was quite of the same mind and would be 
prepared to consider an offer on satisfactory terms! 

After a novitiate in the Chairmanship of the 
Armidale-Grafton and Queensland Districts, Dr. 
Sellors was elected to the Presidency in 1886, in the 
twenty-fourth year of his ministry. But his efficient 
work in such circuits as Wagga Wagga, Armidale, 
Goulburn, and Brisbane afforded ample proof of 
his general and administrative ability, and it was 
evident that further responsibilities awaited him. 
These were conferred on the retirement of the 
Rev. George Lane from the General Secretaryship 
of the Home Mission Society, to which Dr. Sellors 
was appointed by an almost unanimous vote. Six 
years in that office were followed by two years as 
Organizing Secretary of the Centennial Thanks- 
giving Fund. These two positions gave an oppor- 
tunity of extensive travel, in which every part of 
the State of New South Wales was visited again 
and again. One notable journey was down the 
Darling River from Bourke to Wilcannia and lower 
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down—a journey which gave the doctor material 
for an interesting and racy lecture entitled ‘A 
Thousand Miles along the Darling.’ Possessed of a 
genial humour and with a facility for turning 
ordinary incidents to good account for platform 
purposes, Sellors was always interesting; and his 
geniality and kindness to children made him an 
ever-welcome visitor in the homes that extended 
hospitality to him during his many and oft-repeated 
journeys. His brethren honoured him in 1905 with 
a second election to the Presidential chair. He 
rendered a full tale of service right up to his retire- 
ment, and even after that was seldom unemployed 
as a preacher on Sundays. Like Goldsmith’s village 
pastor, he right to the end ‘allured to brighter 
worlds and led the way.’ 

James Woolnough was next in the succession to 
Dr. Sellors in the secretaryship of the Home 
Mission Society, and in the general charge of the 
financial and property interests of the Methodist 
Church of New South Wales. But he was called 
to that position after twenty-five years of successful 
Service in circuit and pastoral work; and several 
creditable schemes of extension in the matter of 
church building had already been devised and 
carried out by him. The principal of these were 
the erection of the churches at Singleton and 
Waverley—the latter especially being one of the 
finest churches belonging to any denomination in 
New South Wales. Racy as a preacher, uncon- 
ventional in his manner and in some of his methods, 
and withal confident in his powers of organization 
and administration, he carried an atmosphere of 
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hope and optimism with him into his work, and 
responsive to this the despondent took heart and 
followed where he led. Needless to say he had the 
defects of his qualities, and he was sometimes im- 
patient of and intolerant with the slow and the 
unbelieving. To such he sometimes spoke his 
mind freely; but in such a way that even his 
rebukes and castigations came to be received in 
good part. He believed in getting things done, and 
generally succeeded. 

Woolnough’s main work as General Secretary 
was in organizing the funds of the Home Mission 
Society so as to make them fully available in a 
reliable and efficient form. On his accession to 
office, he found many of the ‘dependent’ or aid- 
receiving circuits burdened with oppressive bank 
over-drafts; he found also a considerable amount 
of the Loan Funds ‘frozen in,’ in that arrears 
amounting to several thousand pounds and of 
several years’ accumulation were locked up and un- 
available for current use. By his vigour and genius 
he remedied both evils. ‘The bank overdrafts were 
dealt with and liquidated and circuit energies were 
liberated; the loan arrears were recovered and the 
whole amount gradually got into the flowing stream 
of recurring repayments. A system of progressive 
loans was instituted, encouraging new church 
building enterprises; grants in aid were made 
prospective instead of retrospective; the Church 
Deeds Register was overhauled so as to be sure 
that all Church properties were legally secured. 
Nothing in the shape of administration seemed to 
be overlooked. Such service may be discounted 
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in some quarters as being secular rather than 
spiritual; but it must always be remembered that 
as life is now lived, and as churches are constituted, 
there are material accessories that have to be dealt 
with, and that even the brick and stone and silver 
and gold are of value when rightly organized for 
the carrying on of the purposes of the Kingdom of 
God. Such service, among other of a more spiritual 
kind, James Woolnough rendered to the Church 
right up to the time when the call came to the 
higher service of the Church above. 

Of William Woolls Rutledge much might be 
written of the same sort. He, too, ended his work 
in a departmental sphere, broken in health by the 
arduous toil of organizing and canvassing for the 
great Fund specially instituted to mark the comple- 
tion of a century of Methodism in Australia, and 
to found Wesley College within the University of 
Sydney and Leigh College for the training of candi- 
dates for the ministry of the Methodist Church. 
But he did other work than that. He was a 
preacher of more than ordinary power, an evangelist 
who conducted soul-saving missions, especially in 
his earlier circuits; a controversialist who never 
hesitated to confront the aggressive claims of 
Roman Catholicism and to combat the liquor traffic, 
gambling, impurity, and kindred social evils; an 
ecclesiastical statesman who carried some impor- 
tant proposals through the Conference, and who led 
successfully in New South Wales the great move- 
ment for the union of the Methodist Churches. He 
had his lieutenants and helpers in all these 
movements, but the brunt of the work and the 
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responsibility of leadership fell upon him. He 
believed in patient continuance in well-doing, and 
though his patience was sometimes severely taxed 
it bore the strain and held on. He was the soul 
of chivalry and the embodiment of honour; and in 
declining years of severe affliction and enforced 
silence he illustrated the sustaining power of that 
Divine Grace which in his years of active and 
vigorous service had been the inspiration of his life 
and the secret source of his strength and power. 
Yet another, since these pages commenced to be 
written, of those who won a place of honour in 
the General Conference has passed to where 
beyond these voices there is peace. William Henry 
Beale was one of a band of men who graduated in 
early life from the Sunday school of Kiama, through 
the Theological Institution, into the ministry of the 
Methodist Church of Australasia. He attained to 
the Presidency of his Annual Conference—that of 
New South Wales—in 1900, and after his super- 
annuation filled the office of Conference Book 
Steward. Possessed of a critical and analytical 
mind, he specially shone in matters pertaining to 
Conference law and procedure, and came to be 
regarded as an authority on the interpretation of 
the Book of Laws. With the compilation of the 
revised and enlarged edition issued in 1917 he had 
more to do than any other individual member, and 
for his services as Convener of the Committee he 
received the special thanks of the General Confer- 
ence. He also filled the office of Clerical General 
Treasurer of the Methodist Missionary Society of 
Australasia from 1917 to 1920, and continued to be 
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an elected member of the Board of Missions up to 
his death in 1923. His services as one of the 
honorary secretaries of the Joint Committee on the 
Union of the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Con- 
gregational Churches of Australia, brought him 
into close contact with the leaders of those 
Churches in all parts of the Commonwealth, and 
gave occasion for the display of his almost unique- 
ability in framing and codifying ecclesiastical laws 
and doctrinal statements. He, of course, rendered 
service in other departments of church life and 
work. He had an uncommonly cultured mind, and 
expressed himself in all his utterances with a 
chasteness of diction that few could rival. But it 
was especially in the realm of connexional law and 
Conference procedure that he made for himself a 
reputation that became Australian in its range and 
that won for him always a respectful and almost a 
deferential hearing. 


CHAPTER XII 
Missionary Leaders 


WO or three of these sketches have dealt 
with men who might be classed as mis- 
sionary statesmen, and who, after a period 

of service in the field, were appointed to the charge 
of affairs at the Mission Office. It would be 
invidious to institute comparisons between field 
service and office administration; but it is obvious 
that comparatively few can attain to the latter, 
whilst the occupants of the outposts may be num- 
bered by the score or the hundred. Moreover, an 
excellent office policy may be vitiated by inefficient 
field service; and, per contra, the vigour and 
fidelity of the men on the field may atone for and 
counteract any lack of vision and courage should 
the office ever be guilty in that direction. Happily, 
in Australasian Methodism there has always been a 
good understanding and a cordial co-operation be- 
tween the home administration and the field ser- 
vice, tempered only by the feeling that a rigid 
economy has hindered advance where such has been 
most desirable. ‘Keep down expenses’ has been 
the constant request. ‘Carry the flag forward’ 
has been the cry of the men in the firing-line. 
Among a succession of men in whom the mis- 
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it is difficult to make a selection of names that 
shall not do an injustice to some perhaps equally 
worthy of mention. A few of the early missionaries. 
were given to writing, and they produced books 
that will always be regarded as of value as 
missionary epics. Among such may be mentioned 
the Rev. J. Calvert’s From Dark to Dawn in Fiji; 
the Rev. Joseph Waterhouse’s King and People of 
Fiji; Fiji and the Fijians, by Williams and 
Dalbert; Dyson’s Samoan Methodism; and the 
Lives of John Hunt, John Thomas, Nathaniel 
Turner, and others of the early missionaries. The 
writings of Dr. George Brown, including his 
Autobiography, also contain valuable information 
with regard to the founding and development of 
the Polynesian missions. But men like William 
Moore, Frederick Langham, Lorimer Fison, and 
Arthur J. Webb, of Fiji; Stephen Rabone and 
James Watkin, of Tonga, might have enriched 
missionary annals by stories of great interest and 
value. Among men now on the field, or those who 
have recently retired, are not a few who possess all 
the requisite qualifications for the writing of a 
history that ought not to go unchronicled. It is to 
be hoped especially that the veteran missionary, 
Arthur J. Small, who has completed forty-four 
years of active service in Fiji and has witnessed 
wonderful developments in all phases of island life, 
will give to the world a volume on Fiji as he has 
known it that will be of great value from every 
point of view. 

The story of James Egan Moulton, D.D., has 
recently been given to the world by his son, J. Egan 
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Moulton, B.A., under the designation of Moulton 
of Tonga. Among missionary leaders in the Pacific 
a unique place belongs to J. E. Moulton. It was 
not given to him to pioneer a path among heathen 
and savage people. The work of evangelization, 
. in its initial stages, had already been effected in 

Tonga before he landed there in 1865. He found 
excellent raw material, as it were, to his hand to 
mould into shapes of beauty and utility, and to 
which he applied himself with an enthusiasm and 
devotion that never wavered during his forty years’ 
connexion with the group. He shone especially as 
an educationalist. He founded Tubou College, 
with a curriculum wider and higher in its range 
than that of any other missionary educational 
institution of the time in the South Seas. He 
kindled a love of learning in the native mind; he 
inspired his students with high ideals of life and 
service. He introduced a musical notation, and set 
thereto some of the finest compositions of the day. 
He compiled a hymnology, translated a literature, 
and gave to Tonga a new and revised translation 
of the Holy Scriptures. Opinions differ as to the 
suitability of a culture so high to a simple and 
primitive people like the Tongans, and also as to 
the useability (if one may coin a word) of his 
Bible revision. There are not wanting, also, those 
who lay the blame of the Tongan secession at the 
door of J. E. Moulton. But the judgement of 
unbiassed onlookers — outside the Methodist 
Church—is that the secession was brought about 
by political causes and personal influences that were 
entirely beyond Moulton’s control, and for which 
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he was not responsible. ‘ Offences’ will come; and 
in this instance a terrible Nemesis overtook the 
individual primarily responsible for the offence. It 
is a sad, sad story; but in reference to it Moulton 
was able to say, ‘Let the galled jade wince, my 
withers are unwrung.’ 

In the Fiji field the most notable occupants 
during my time were the Revs. William Moore, 
Lorimer Fison, Frederick Langham, and Arthur J. 
Webb. The period of Arthur J. Small’s missionary 
service also dates back in its beginning to the close 
of the time of the foregoing. William Moore spent 
nearly twenty years of his early ministry in Fiji. 
His term began in 1850, and concluded in 1870. 
When he went to Fiji heathenism still obtained in 
a large portion of the group, and cannibalism was 
rampant. During his residence in Nandi and Rewa 
he witnessed several outbreaks of native savagery, 
and on two occasions his home was burnt over 
his head by heathen opponents. But he lived to 
see a great transformation. Heathenism tottered 
and fell. The ‘lotu’ was accepted all over Fiji. 
The powerful chiefs who had opposed it gave in 
their personal adhesion. A succession of native 
ministers and teachers carried on the work in the 
villages and adjacent islands, and in the training 
and development of this native agency William 
Moore bore a prominent and useful part. Dyson 
says of him: ‘He quickly acquired an extensive 
knowledge of the native language, his full-souled 
sympathy with the people, his heroic courage, his 
power over Fijian audiences, his special influence 
over chiefs, his success in training native teachers, 
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his translation of portions of Scripture, and his 
untiring labours, gave him a foremost place among 
the distinguished missionaries of Fiji. He con- 
tinued to be a missionary in spirit to the end of his 
days, and worthily filled the chair of the New South 
Wales and Queensland Conference in 1883. 
Contemporary with William Moore during part 
of his time in Fiji were Lorimer Fison, Frederick 
Langham, and A. J. Webb. Each of these rendered 
service of more than ordinary importance. Fison 
was a scientist and an imperialist, as well as a 
missionary. Possessed of an imposing physique 
and of a dauntless courage, he was more than a 
match for the great chiefs who ruled in Fiji before 
British annexation. The people loved him and the 
chiefs held him in honour. He was an ethnologist, 
who studied native lore and reduced many of the 
native myths and traditions to writing. He under- 
stood as few did their tribal system of land tenure, 
and gave valuable assistance in the negotiations 
that led up to annexation. He was the counsellor 
of the chiefs, the guardian of the native rights, and 
the trusted adviser of at least one or two of the 
early governors. He became subsequently M.A. 
of the Melbourne University, and D.D. of a 
Canadian College. 

Frederick Langham spent the whole of his minis- 
terial life in Fiji. Going there in 1858, he remained 
there until 1895—a period of thirty-seven years. 
Of this lengthy period thirty-one years were spent 
at Bau and Viwa—two closely adjacent islands. 
For twenty-eight years he resided on Bau, the 
native capital of the group and the seat of the 
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redoubtable Thakombau. He was brought there- 
fore into very close relationships with the man who 
for many years ruled Fiji as with a rod of iron, and 
whose name was synonymous with all that was 
bestial and devilish. But he witnessed the great 
transformation. 'Thakombau was converted, and 
there was no mistaking the quality of his conver- 
sion. The fierce heathen chieftain became a ‘ meek, 
humble follower of the Lamb.’ The killing-stone at 
the door of the heathen temple of Bau was changed 
into a Christian baptismal font, and now stands 
in the Thakombau Memorial Church at Bau—a 
symbol of the change in the great warrior and in 
the character of life in the group. Frederick 
Langham bore no small part in the transition from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God. He, too, was a man of fine physique and 
imposing appearance—and he had a soul to match. 
He did not always get on harmoniously with the 
British officials when annexation came. He 
penned official despatches that did not lack any- 
thing in vigour. His journals were punctiliously 
kept; but unhappily he caused them all to be 
destroyed, and useful historical and missionary 
information was thus obliterated—all through a 
sensitive fear in the good man’s mind that pain 
might be caused by the revival of controversies of 
bygone days and the publication of entries that 
might be misunderstood. He held the position of 
Chairman of the Fiji District for twenty-five years, 
and might have been elected to the Presidency of 
the New South Wales Conference if his health and 
inclination had permitted, 
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Of Arthur J. Webb much also might be written. 
It was a heroic thing for a young fellow of twenty- 
one years of age to accept appointment to the 
position rendered vacant by the martyrdom of 
Thomas Baker in Fiji in 1867. But it was to Rewa 
that Webb went in 1868, as the immediate succes- 
sor of Baker. With a winsome personality, a 
cultured mind, and an almost faultless good taste, 
he remained in Fiji for twenty years. His influence 
upon native life and character was very fine. His 
contributions to the Australian papers served to 
give publicity and prominence to Fijian affairs, and 
to keep the mission well in public view. He was 
exceedingly popular with the European residents, 
and maintained friendly relations with the Govern- 
ment officials. On his return to Australia he filled 
some of the most important appointments in New 
South Wales and Queensland, and was elected 
President of the Queensland Conference in 1894. 

There are four men who will eventually deserve 
that much be written concerning their life and work 
as missionary leaders. Arthur J. Small, of Fiji, 
who holds the record for length of service there; 
William E. Bromilow, D.D.,the pioneer and founder 
of the New Guinea (Papua) Mission; John F. 
Goldie, the pioneer and founder of the Solomon 
Islands Mission; and James Watson, the pioneer 
of the mission to the Australian Aborigines in the 
Northern Territory of Australia. But these good 
men are still with us and still on service. Hence 
their histories remain yet to be written. But they 
will undoubtedly be classed among the leaders in 
Polynesian evangelism. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Memories of Old York Street 


O the majority of Methodists of the present 
day, old York Street Church is a name and 
nothing more. To the older generation it is 

a memory, and a varied memory at that. Some few 
of the veterans remember the venerable sanctuary 
in the days of its glory, with its inspiring congrega- 
tion, its vigorous organizations, and its primary 
position among the churches of Australasian 
Methodism. A slightly larger number call it to 
mind in the days of its decline, when the outflow of 
population from the city to the suburbs left it 
depleted of its congregation and its workers, and 
York Street became ‘a problem,’ as other city 
churches have since been. But in the history of 
Australasian Methodism, when it comes to be ade- 
quately written, old York Street will always occupy 
a prominent and almost supreme place. For fully 
twenty-five years it was the great Connexional 
centre. Within its walls there was gathered the 
most influential and representative Methodist con- 
gregation in Australia. It was the mother church, 
from which there went out sons and daughters to 
found churches in the suburbs near and far, and in 
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Country Methodists, on visiting Sydney, never 
failed to visit York Street, and to carry back report 
of the sermons they heard there and the great ser- 
vices held within its walls. It was the cathedral, 
so far as New South Wales Methodism was con- 
cerned. Its order of morning service was liturgical, 
according to Mr. Wesley’s ‘ Abridgement of the 
Order of Morning Service in the Church of 
England.’ It had a fine organ and a good choir, 
and easily took rank among the churches of all 
orders in Sydney as one of the most important and 
influential. There the first Australasian Conference 
was held, and there, in due time, the last of the old 
order of such Conferences was also held. The 
great Connexional institutions of Methodism had 
their birth within its walls. The Foreign Missionary 
Society, the Home Mission and Sustentation 
Society, Newington College, Burwood College, and 
similar permanent branches of work, were called 
into existence after the foundations had been laid 
and the constitution determined upon in committee 
or conference within the historic walls of old York 
Street. But the building has been demolished, the 
site has passed from us, and York Street has 
become a name—a memory—a landmark only! 

My own recollections of York Street go back as 
far as 1857, when I was a scholar in the Sunday 
school and an attendant upon the services. My 
eldest sister was a teacher, and under her sheltering 
care I regularly trudged to the Sunday school week 
by week. It was a big school in those days, with a 
fine staff of teachers, and carrying on a branch 
school in an iron building in Sussex Street. Mr. 
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John Caldwell was the superintendent, and with his 
fine form and stately manner he filled the part 
admirably. I can fix the date of 1857 very clearly, 
because it was in that year that the Dunbar was 
wrecked, and I can remember very vividly the 
memorial sermon preached in old York Street in 
connexion with that event by the Rev. William 
Hessell, from the singularly appropriate text, ‘I 
only am escaped alone to tell thee. William 
Hessell was then the minister of the church, and 
was looked upon as one of the most intellectual 
and spiritual of the ministers of Sydney of all 
denominations. The connexion of my father and 
mother—especially of my mother—with the old 
sanctuary continued intermittently for the years 
following till the break-up of the family home by 
my mother’s death early in 1884; intermittently I 
say, by reason of removals to the country or to 
Surrey Hills, which made gaps of two or three 
years at a time, and so interrupted the continuity 
of association with the old sanctuary. 

Going back to the sixties of last century, York 
Street was then enjoying the flood-tide of its pros- 
perity. The neighbourhood around was largely 
residential, and business and professional people 
thought it no disparagement of their social status 
to live on the premises. There were no great 
emporiums and no chimney-stacked factories; there 
were no trams and very few ferries; consequently, 
population was concentrated, and city churches 
were well attended. There were some fine families 
connected then with old York Street. Dr. Moffitt 
is still remembered by some; Mr. and Mrs. Law- 
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rence Kendall, of Miller’s Point; Mr. John Caldwell 
and Mr. William Love, both of whom were elected 
to the Legislative Assembly; Mr. and Mrs. John 
and Edward Dawson; the Kingsboroughs, Bonds, 
Cousens, and others, with their families. The old 
family pews, with their straight backs and their 
closed-in doors, were well occupied. The choir was 
almost invariably in good strength, and to this day 
I can remember the sweetness and strength with 
which the Te Deum was rendered at almost every 
Sunday morning service. 

So far also as the pulpit was concerned, the 
sixties represented the halcyon days of old York 
Street. John Eggleston was there in the early 
part of the period, with his massive brain and his 
solid preaching. He was the first Foreign Mission 
secretary, discharging the duties of that office along 
with his circuit work, and carrying both burdens 
with a sense of conscious strength. My youthful 
recollection carries the memory of a missionary 
sermon preached by him in York Street upon the 
theme of the mountain of the Lord being estab- 
lished on the top of the mountains and all nations 
flowing thereunto. Our fathers little dreamt of 
what the missionary enterprise would develop into 
in the lifetime of some of the lads then listening to 
them. William Kelynack was also in the succession 
in that decade. The Conference had appointed 
Daniel James Draper to the superintendency, but 
Mr. and Mrs. Draper went down in the ss. London 
in the Bay of Biscay on their return voyage from 
England, and Dr. Kelynack (he was not then Dr.) 
took up the reins and filled the office for the next 
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three years. He not only filled the office—Dr. 
Kelynack also filled the church. In truth he 
was ‘as one that had a pleasant voice and could 
play well on an instrument.’ With a classic face, a 
silvery voice, and earnest soul, and a mind that 
conceived its thoughts largely in tropes, figures, 
and fancies; fond of poetry, delighting in the 
beautiful in nature and art; supremely loyal to the 
evangelical view of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
with a genuine passion for souls—William Kely- 
nack was peerless in his time, and never failed to 
draw delighted and eager congregations. His 
term at York Street was also one of revival, for 
William Kelynack as a circuit minister sought to 
live up to one of his own aphorisms: ‘ Methodism 
raises no monuments where it saves no souls.’ 
The monuments of his ministry in that respect were 
many at old York Street. It was also during his 
time that California Taylor paid his memorable 
visit to Sydney. What crowds he drew! What 
wonderful results followed his preaching! The set 
time to favour Sydney—and especially old York 
Street—had surely come. 

William Kelynack was succeeded by William 
Curnow. It was another dispensation, and another 
kind of fruitful ministration. Intellectual perhaps 
rather than spiritual; literary more than evan- 
gelistic; yet, withal, tender and beautiful to a 
degree, Curnow gathered a congregation of deeply 
appreciative hearers. Mr. Henry Gorman and Mr. 
Benjamin James were among the outstanding lay- 
men in connexion with the church. Mr. H. C. Kent 
was the organist, and Mr. J. S. Huthnance was the 
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vigorous and capable choirmaster. In some 
respects the reputation of old York Street never 
stood higher in the city, and at the close of Mr. 
Curnow’s ministry a unique presentation was made 
to him of a cheque of considerable dimensions to 
meet his expenses on a trip he then arranged to 
take to England for health purposes. 

With Mr. Curnow’s departure and the change in 
city conditions that then began to take place, the 
fortunes of old York Street commenced to decline. 
The suburbs were opening up, and there was a 
steady migration of families to them. The con- 
gregation slowly but surely dwindled, despite the 
appointment of good and able men in succession. 
For a time, under the ministry of the Rev. George 
Martin and the Rev. J. G. Middleton there was an 
arrest of the decline; but it set in again. At length 
it was resolved to try an experiment on other lines. 
John Osborne was appointed in 1883, to run the 
church on ‘modern lines.’ He was a topical 
preacher, and excelled in smart sentences and 
arresting titles. For awhile he gathered a crowd, 
but the new wine didn’t suit the old bottles. There 
was, figuratively speaking, an effervescence and an 
explosion, and poor old York Street was in worse 
case than ever. John Osborne’s admirers hived 
off with him to the Protestant Hall, and forty or 
fifty people were left as all that survived of the 
glory that had once been Greece and the grandeur 
that had been Rome. It was under these distress- 
ful conditions that the Rev. W. G. Taylor was 
appointed in 1884 to pick up the pieces and to have 
a free hand to organize and reorganize on whatever 
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lines he might think wise in the best interests of the 
work. With his advent began the Central Metho- 
dist Mission, and the eventual supersession of old 
York Street by the Centenary Hall—an enterprise 
(the Centenary Hall, I mean) that was as magni- 
ficent as it was mistaken, and over which it is wise 
to draw a veil of discreet silence. Old York Street 
deserved a better ending, and would have had it 
if W. G. Taylor had been permitted to have his 
way—than to be utterly wiped out and to leave a 
debt on our Connexion of five thousand pounds in 
the act of being wiped out. We have made many 
blunders in our handling of the financial affairs 
of our city Methodism. Perhaps the biggest 
blunder of all was in the manner of the extinction 
of good, great, grand old York Street. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Parramatta in the Sixties 


OME time ago an informative article appeared 
in the Methodist from the pen of the Rev. 
James Colwell, under the heading of ‘ Parra- 

matta Methodism a Hundred Years Ago and 
Later’ It may not be without interest if I follow 
up the tale and give a sketch of the old town and 
circuit as I remember it in my student days at Old 
Newington in 1867 and 1868. The ‘historic 
borough,’ as the townsfolk proudly call it, has 
undergone many changes and witnessed much pro- 
gress since then. Methodism, too, has seen its ins 
and outs—its ups and downs. Possibly, there are 
not many who remember it as it was in the middle 
period of its history. And this scrappy scrawl may 
prove a slight contribution which a future chronicler 
may find of use in connecting up the story in some 
volume of value to be written say, fifty years hence. 

In 1867 the Rev. James Watkin was superin- 
tendent of the Parramatta Circuit, with the Rev. 
Henry J. Lavers as his colleague. The latter was 
in his probation at the time, and boarded with Mr. 
and Mrs. Peter Miller, at Dundas. Concerning 
Mr. Watkin, it is sufficient to say that he was then 
one of the senior and most venerated ministers of 
the Australasian Wesleyan Methodist Church. 
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He had been its President in 1862; had seen service 
in Tonga; was the author of the appeal ‘ Pity Poor 
Feegee,’ which aroused Methodism to the starting 
of a mission to Fiji; and at the time (1867) had 
three sons in the ministry, viz. the Rev. J. B. 
Watkin, in Tonga, the Rev. W. J. Watkin, in New 
Zealand, and the Rev. E. I. Watkin, in Victoria. 
He was an original preacher, with a ready wit, a 
facility of expression, and withal a quaintness 
and gentleness of manner that readily won 
the confidence and affection of his people. 
His home was a centre of hospitality; and the 
recollection is very fresh of some spirited chats 
around the table and at the fireside when the 
scintillations of his wit alternated with the sober 
reflections suggested by his long and varied experi- 
ence. It was an advantage that at the incipient 
stage of their ministry the students had the privi- 
lege of counsel with one who was greatly to be 
trusted as a guide, philosopher, and friend. 
Parramatta Circuit then embraced all the orchard 
and other country environing the town within 
a radius of fifteen or twenty miles. There were 
eight churches (chapels they were then called) 
within its bounds, viz. Parramatta (Macquarie 
Street), Baulkham Hills, Castle Hills, Dural, 
Dundas, Ryde, Smithfield, and Liverpool. At the 
present time there are six circuits covering the 
ground, with seven ministers. Of course, also, 
there are a great many more churches now—how 
many I need not stay to say. It will be seen that 
the distances to be traversed by the ministers and 
local preachers were considerable, and, so far as I 
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remember, all the circuit travelling in those days 
was done on horseback. To aman of Mr. Watkin’s 
age at the time, and with his comparative inexperi- 
ence in such work, this travelling was particularly 
fatiguing. But he did it conscientiously and faith- 
- fully. The country was open, the population was 
scattered, the scenery on the hills was picturesque, 
the principal industry was orcharding, and life was 
simple as compared with the crowded and conflict- 
ing conditions that now obtain. | Congregations, 
too, were good, finances were not too flourishing, 
there was an incessant call for vigilance and effort 
in every direction. 

There was a good staff of preachers—itinerant 
and local—on the Plan. The President of Newing- 
ton College (Rev. J. H. Fletcher) took a fair share 
of services in Parramatta and occasionally at Ryde 
and Dundas; the Rev. Ralph Mansfield resided in 
the town, but was out of commission; students 
from the college also had appointments on the Plan. 
The local preachers’ staff consisted of Jordan 
Sparkes, John Golledge, Charles Tuke, Phillip 
Sainty, of Parramatta; George T. Hunt, of Dural; 
John Mills, of Dundas; John Small, of Ryde; Joseph 
Sanday, of Castle Hill; and possibly two or three 
others whose names I do not call to mind. They 
were a stalwart set, as all who remember them will 
admit—-men with minds of their own, wills not 
always easy to control, and of a theology that 
would hardly fit in with the nebulous beliefs so 
largely held and taught nowadays. It was said that 
the quarterly meetings of those times were field 
days of high debate, and the minister did not by 
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any means always have things his own way. Some 
of those men I knew more intimately in after years. 
They were staunch and true to the last, and always 
ready to stand up for Methodism as they knew and 
experienced it in their early days. If their theo- 
logy was narrow, their experience was clear and 
their testimony was with power. 

In Parramatta itself, Methodism was relatively 
much stronger then than itisnow. Macquarie Street 
Chapel (now Macquarie Hall) was well filled every 
Sunday morning. A number of families rode or 
drove in from the nearer orcharding centres, and 
Sunday scholars attended in large numbers and 
filled the gallery. It was a fine family congrega- 
tion. The Sunday evening attendance was also very 
good. There were families of influence in the town 
and district who were most loyal in their attach- 
ment and regular in their attendance. Among 
these might be named the families of the Hon. W. 
Byrnes and Hon. James Byrnes; of Hon. George 
Oakes and Mr. F. Oakes; the Neales of Macquarie 
Street and of Elizabeth Farm; Mr. T. W. Bowden 
(grandfather of Mr. E. K. ahd Rev. H. S. Bowden) ; 
the families of Mansfield, Manton, Booth, Smith 
(Joseph and Gilbert), McManis, Golledge, Tuke, 
Sainty, Gregg, &c., &c. Some of these are still 
represented in the congregation, but the majority 
have dispersed to other climes or other churches. 
Most of these homes were open to the students 
from Newington. Pleasurable recollections recur 
to the mind of hospitality extended by Mr. and 
Mrs. T. W. Bowden at their comfortable home in 
Macquarie Street. Mr. Bowden was the son of Mr. 
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Thomas Bowden, who welcomed the Rev. Samuel 
Leigh on his arrival in Sydney, in 1815, and had a 
vivid personal recollection of the pioneer missionary 
and his immediate successors; Mrs. Bowden was a 
daughter of Rev. Thomas Kendall, the pioneer 
~ Church of England missionary to New Zealand, 
who began his labours there in 1814. Thus in the 
one home there was a direct connexion with the 
establishment of Methodism in Australia and of 
Anglicanism in New Zealand—surely a unique 
record. 

Parramatta (Macquarie Street) had a fine 
Sunday school, with a large enrolment of scholars 
and a good staff of teachers, under the superin- 
tendency of Mr. Joseph Booth. That good man— 
and a devoted man he was—held the office of 
superintendent for forty-three years. It is a note- 
worthy circumstance that at the time I write of 
there were three young lady teachers who shortly 
afterwards ‘entered the ministry’ by the act of 
matrimony—Miss Watkin becoming Mrs. R. East, 
Miss Bourne marrying the Rev. A. J. Webb, and 
Miss Sparkes being joined to the Rev. T. R. 
McMichael. Two of the three ladies are still with 
us, but the husbands of all of them are not— for 
God has taken them.’ Another young lady of the 
congregation also found her vocation at a later 
time in the ministry, Miss Ellen Neale becoming the 
wife of the Rev. W. T. Rabone. On the North side 
there was another Sunday school, held in Centenary 
Chapel, now the head of Parramatta North Circuit. 
It was usually designated ‘Over the Water,’ and 
was under the capable superintendency of Mr. John 
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Golledge. Between the two Wesleyan Sunday 
schools of the town there was a healthy rivalry, and 
together they did an excellent work. 

Macquarie Street Chapel had some suggestive 
memories. On a later visit John Watsford—an old 
Parramatta boy—pointed out to me the exact spot 
where he had knelt in prayer at the penitent-form 
and where he found Christ. It was to him a sacred 
spot. The old sanctuary had witnessed many 
gracious revivals in its time, and it had—and still 
has—a lean-to at the rear that is a portion of the 
original chapel built by Walter Lawry in the year 
1821. The pulpit in the chapel was built up into 
the back wall, and was entered from the class-room 
at the back by a flight of stairs. The door through 
which the preacher entered the pulpit formed the 
back, and had to be drawn to and caught in its lock 
to ensure its security as a leaning-post for a tired 
preacher. The story went—and was doubtless 
true—that the Rev. Mr. Watkin failed on one 
occasion to see to this fastening. Throwing him- 
self back in the seat, expecting the support of the 
closed door, the door gave way and the preacher 
disappeared. The stewards hastened to the rear 
to ‘pick up the pieces,’ but by the time they 
reached there the preacher had regained his feet 
and was shaking the dust off his clothes. With a 
ready wit and a cheerful equanimity, he remarked: 
‘Well, brethren, it’s all right; you know a preacher 
with more wit than piety might say under such 
circumstances, “ Yet a little while and ye shall see 
me, and again a little while and ye shall not see 
me,” > 
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Another story of those early times must suffice 
for the present writing. The Rev. Richard Amos 
had been in the circuit a year or two before. He 
was unaccustomed to horseback exercise, having 
_ been in Tonga all his previous ministerial life. He 
- was on his way to Ryde, then generally known as 
Kissing Point. Mr. Amos was not quite sure of 
his route, not having been on that road before; 
roads then were not what they are now. Meeting a 
boy on the way, he inquired: ‘ My boy, is this the 
way to Ryde?” The youngster looked at the 
parson and at the way he was seating his nag, and 
then with a mischievous grin he dug his heels into 
his own horse’s side and galloped off, exclaiming: 
“No, yer stick yer toes out too fur!’ 


PS.—Since writing the foregoing I have come 
upon an interesting record in one of the old 
Methodist magazines, viz. for 1822, being an ex- 
tract from a letter by Rev. W. Lawry, as follows: 
‘ April 21, 1822. Yesterday our new chapel at 
Parramatta was opened, and a goodly assembly 
attended. Brother Mansfield preached in the morn- 
ing at half-past nine, from Prov. iv. 2; myself in 
the afternoon from Isa. liii. 11; and Brother 
Carvosso in the evening from Ps. cxviii. 25. 
Amount of collection, £9 9s. 2d.’ 


CHAPTER XV 


Castlereagh—First Wesleyan Chapel 


ASTLEREAGH, on the Nepean River, a few 
miles north of Penrith, is an unpretentious 
neighbourhood. But it is proposed to make 

a pilgrimage there to-day (1921), and in so doing 
to celebrate the 104th anniversary of the opening of 
the first Wesleyan Chapel ever built in Australia. 
The occasion calls to mind an interesting bit of 
early Australian history, and from the historical 
point of view is worthy of more than passing notice. 
The little one has literally become more than a 
thousand; for, according to official figures, the one 
Wesleyan ‘ chapel’ of 1817 has grown to a total 
to-day of 4,600 churches and schoolrooms, and the 
score or so of church members and adherents then 
registered have multiplied to over 650,000 under 
the care of the Methodist General Conference of 
Australia at the present time. 

In the early years of last century, Castlereagh 
was considered to be one of the outposts of settle- 
ment. Windsor, Richmond, and the Cowpastures 
(now Camden) were spoken of as “the interior.’ 
The roads were simply bush tracks, and the condi- 
tions of life were primitive in the extreme. Among 
the colonists who had made a home on the rich 
flats bordering on the Nepean was John Lees, an 
ex-soldier, a man possessing many of the rugged 
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virtues of the better class of the English peasantry 
of the period. It was to his home that the pioneer 
Wesleyan missionary, the Rev. Samuel Leigh, was 
directed on his first visit to the neighbourhood; 
and the names of these two men—the Rev. Samuel 
Leigh and Mr. John Lees—are closely interwoven 
with the story of the building of the first Wesleyan 
chapel in the Southern hemisphere. 

Samuel Leigh has not, thus far, been credited 
with the position that properly belongs to him in 
connexion with the early history of settlement in 
Australia. He did not come out to Sydney unin- 
vited. A request for the appointment of a mis- 
sionary had gone to London, backed by the 
signatures and influence of such men as Bowden, 
Hoskings, and Eager—men whose names have 
ever since been honourably borne by a succession 
of good colonists, descended from them. The 
Allens, of Toxteth, are of the same stock, Mrs. 
George Allen (mother of Sir Wigram) being a 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Bowden, who was the first 
to tender hospitality to the missionary on his 
arrival in 1815. But Leigh’s arrival was unwelcome 
in other quarters. Even the people who had asked 
for his appointment three years before seemed to 
have grown cold on the matter. As stated above, 
Governor Macquarie sought to discourage him 
from taking up his missionary vocation, and offered 
to bestow a Government appointment upon him, 
in which he would find an assured livelihood under 
circumstances of comparative comfort. Had Leigh 
accepted this offer his ability and energy would 
doubtless have speedily secured for him a promin- 
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ent position among the historical figures of that 
early period. As it was, he rendered service to 
the whole community, apart from his immediate 
work in connexion with his own denomination. He 
was one of the founders—if not the principal one— 
of the Benevolent Society of New South Wales, 
a society which has continued in operation ever 
since, and is now probably the largest philanthropic 
institution in Australia. He, too, originated the 
movement for the establishment of a branch of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. He also was so 
highly thought of by the venerable senior chaplain 
of the Church of England—the Rev. Samuel 
Marsden—that Marsden asked the assistance of 
Leigh in establishing the mission to New Zealand, 
and thither Leigh went at Marsden’s request in 
1821—now more than a hundred years ago. 

Mr. Leigh’s first visit to Castlereagh is described 
in his Life in an interesting manner. It took place 
not long after his arrival in Sydney, and the 
beginning of his work was among the soldiers, 
settlers, and convicts at that centre. He had heard 
of Castlereagh, and was asked to visit it. Between 
Castlereagh and Sydney intervened the small town 
of Parramatta; to the west was Windsor, a hamlet 
struggling into life. Between these points were 
scattered farming settlements and prison stockades; 
but for the most part the country was primeval 
forest. Forty miles on horseback in those days, 
over such roads as then existed, and through a 
dense bush, was no light journey for a 
new-chum missionary fresh from England. Arrived 
at the house he was directed to, Leigh was inso- 
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lently denied hospitality. A request to be put up 
for the night in the meanest way, on payment made, 
was rudely refused. But the missionary was 
directed to the home of John Lees, two miles off. 
Arrived there, an almost overflowing welcome was 
extended to him. And thus began the acquaintance 
of these two good men, and their association in 
works of religion and charity for the benefit of a 
wider area than the neighbourhood itself. 

John Lees was one of the early arrivals in the 
colony. He had served as a soldier in the New 
South Wales Corps, but at the time of his making 
the acquaintance of Samuel Leigh, he had obtained 
his discharge and a grant of land, and had settled 
down at Castlereagh. It is an interesting story 
that Leigh tells of his first reception at Lees’ home. 
He arrived there at or after nightfall, and was 
bidden enter by one of the boys. He found the 
family seated on three-legged stools round a three- 
legged table. John Lees sat there, too, with the 
open Bible in front of him, about to conduct family 
worship. When the simple but earnest exercise 
was over, John Lees crossed the floor and squeezed 
Leigh’s hand vigorously, saying: ‘We have been 
praying for three years that God would send us a 
missionary; now that you have come we are right 
glad to see you. We had not even heard of your 
arrival in the colony.’ 

An occasional service was arranged for, and with- 
out loss of time in waiting for consultation with a 
committee or the collecting of subscriptions, John 
Lees resolved to erect a place of worship at his 
own expense and give the exclusive right of occu- 
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pation to the missionary. The building was neces- 
sarily a small one. A scanty population did not 
require a large edifice. It was built of slabs and 
shingles, twenty-four feet in length by fourteen 
feet in breadth. Over the doorway Lees put up a 
motto or text: ‘Prepare to meet thy God ’— 
suggestive of the kind of life current at the time 
and of the spirit in which the witness of the little 
sanctuary was to be conducted. The dedication of 
the chapel is thus chronicled by Samuel Leigh: 
*On the seventh of October, 1817, I opened 
a chapel at Castlereagh, built and given to the 
mission by Mr. John Lees. While I stood and 
looked at the people coming in carts from various 
quarters and remote distances, I was reminded of 
the scriptural figure of doves flying to their 
windows, and of the American camp meetings. The 
place was soon filled with attentive hearers. I 
addressed them from: “ The Lord hath done great 
things for us, whereof we are glad.”’ Mr. Leigh also 
relates that at the close of the opening services 
John Lees rose and said: ‘I have not yet done my 
duty; having made some provision for the wor- 
ship of God, I must now contribute something 
towards supplying the building with the ministry 
of God’s word. I cannot at present give money, 
but I will give an acre of my best land; I will 
plough it, sow it, reap and thresh and sell the pro- 
duce, and you shall have whatever it brings, with- 
out any deduction.’ The missionary took one end 
of the gunter’s chain and the farmer the other, and 
they measured off the devoted acre. The mis- 
sionary relates that Lees never regretted or 
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revoked this donation. On the contrary, he 
remarked to him some years later: ‘It was a 
fortunate thing for me that I gave you that acre of 
land, for since that time my neighbours have all 
observed that my wheat has grown thicker and 
stronger than theirs.’ It is scarcely necessary to 
say that the little slab chapel of a hundred years 
ago no longer exists. It was superseded a few 
years later by a larger and more commodious 
weatherboard structure, built on the consecrated 
acre. That edifice, too, has in turn given way toa 
brick on stone building—a quaint, substantial 
church, with Gothic-headed windows and square, 
straight-backed pews, reminiscent of the old-time 
chapels of Methodism. In connexion with the cen- 
tenary celebrations held in 1917, the quaint little 
structure was thoroughly done up and a substantial 
enclosure was put in front of it at the expense of 
the granddaughter of John Lees. The body of 
Lees, which for long years lay in the Cranbury 
cemetery, about four miles away, has been removed 
to within the Church enclosure, and a suitable 
monument has been erected over it. 

Many of John Lees’ descendants still remain in 
the neighbourhood of Castlereagh and Penrith. 
Mr. Henry Gorman of Homebush, Mr. Charles 
Gorman of Marrickville, Mrs. St. John Whyte, and 
Mrs. W. H. Beale, are or were among the many 
who looked up to John Lees as their grandfather. 
He builded better than he knew, and in putting 
up the first Wesleyan chapel in the southern world 
he became entitled to a place among the historic 
workers of Australia. 
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Ls 
A MODEL METHODIST MINISTER 


IS entry into the circuit was not propitious. 
He was a fortnight late in arriving—which 
turned out to be no fault of his own. To 
make matters worse, the steamer was kept off the 
port on Saturday, and put in, in bad weather, on 
Sunday morning. Hence, weary with travel and 
limp through mal-de-mer, he opened his commission 
on a damp Sunday evening, amid cheerless sur- 
roundings, and in presence of a small congregation. 
But that first service created a good impression. 
The preacher evidently had a message. He had 
come with a gospel. He struck a true note. The 
few who were present talked the preacher up. A 
week went by and the next Sunday came. The 
preacher was in good form, the congregation was 
up to its usual standard, and henceforth there was 
no doubt as to the relation between preacher and 
people of the seaboard circuit. 
Let us try to visualize him. Tall and slightly 
stooped, it seemed as if his thirty-two years sat 
rather heavily upon him. As the sequel showed, 


insidious disease had already wrought some havoc, 
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but the preacher refused to admit to himself the 
gravity of it, and no one else dreamt that mortal 
sentence had already gone forth. Whatever stoop 
there was as the preacher walked he looked all 
his inches as he stood in the pulpit—with gravity in 
his countenance, dignity in his bearing, clearness 
and fullness in his voice, and withal, a light in his 
eye and a musicalness in his voice that made his 
whole pulpit bearing impressive and effective. He 
had come from the Delectable Duchy—the county 
of Tre, Pol, and Pen; his soul was richly charged 
with Celtic fire, and his mind disciplined and in- 
formed by careful and prayerful study of things 
divine. Grave and serious in the pulpit, he could 
be playful and humorous in conversation, and never 
a speech he made but was lit up with story or 
anecdote that dealt with the lighter side of things 
and served to relieve undue tension, and withal im- 
prove the occasion. 

Life was quiet and void of much excitement in 
that sea-board circuit. But presently there was 
heard and felt from one end of his charge to the 
other the sound as of a going in the top of the mul- 
berry-trees. Things had been fairly dull religiously 
in the circuit for some years, and the mechanical 
round of Sunday and week-day services had been 
observed with treadmill regularity. The prevail- 
ing religious note was struck in the minor key. 
‘Alas! my leanness!’ cried the better souls. ‘The 
former times were better than these!’ said others 
who did little or nothing to bring back healthier 
conditions. But the personality of the new preacher 
soon began to tell. His preaching was clear, pene- 
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trating, arresting, and convincing. Churches were 
no longer half empty; they were full when he 
occupied the pulpit. Week-night services looked 
up and began to be better attended. Semi-sceptical 
souls said they could stand ordinary preaching 
and not wince under it; but this man made them 
- think and feel. They doubted if they could continue 
under it from Sunday to Sunday, and yet remain 
as they were. The good souls whose harps had 
been on the willow for a few years began to take 
them down and tune them, for they felt as if they 
would soon have to use them on the old-time paean 
of praise: ‘The Lord hath done great things for 
us, whereof we are glad.’ Expectation led to prayer, 
and prayer became the prelude to what was 
veritably the shout as of a king in the camp. 
Exactly three months after the preacher’s arrival 
in the circuit a flood-tide of blessing came. A few 
old-timers remember the Sunday and delight to 
speak of it still. The chapel was unusually full on 
the Sunday morning. It was a sight to see the 
horses and vehicles that filled the yard adjacent in 
those days on fine Sundays. From all parts, for 
a distance of several miles around, people rode or 
drove to church on Sunday morning, until the 
little town was bright and busy as on a fair day, 
with dairy folk and others honouring the Lord’s 
Day and the Lord’s House, as alas! they have now 
largely forgotten to do. The Sunday morning 
service was full of gracious influence. ‘I will be as 
the dew unto Israel,’ was the text, and it was as if 
grace distilled from the heavens upon the hearts 
of the worshippers. The evening came. Again 
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the church was well filled.’ But ere the preacher 
walked up the aisle to the pulpit, people in the pews 
felt the influence of an unusual hush and solemnity. 
It was as if it were ‘ the speechless awe that dares 
not move.’ Hymns and prayer and lesson fittingly 
led up to a sermon of almost overwhelming earnest- 
ness and power. ‘Say unto them, As I live, saith 
the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of 
the wicked; but that the wicked turn from his way 
and live; turn ye, turn ye, from your evil ways; 
for why will ye die, O house of Israel?’ was the 
text. Faithfulness was blended with tenderness, 
expostulation with entreaty; the doom to be 
dreaded was contrasted with the salvation to be 
obtained. The sermon closed with an appeal almost 
overpowering in its intensity. Scarcely a soul left 
the church at the close of the service; the after- 
meeting: was prolonged until it seemed as if it 
would terminate without visible result. But not so. 
One prominent townsman broke through and knelt 
at the communion rail. Next evening witnessed a 
congregation almost as large, and half a dozen 
seekers. Night after night the meetings continued, 
and every evening conversions occurred. The re- 
vival was not got up. It had come down. The 
flarne spread throughout the whole circuit. Other 
churches felt the influence of it. The result of it 
was seen in changed lives and improved congrega- 
tions; in well-attended class-meetings and in 
inspiring prayer-meetings regularly and efficiently 
maintained; in a spiritualized Sunday school, with 
converted and consecrated teachers; in additions to 
the local preachers’ plan, and the dotting of the 
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whole circuit with homely cottage-meetings, where 
the flame of piety was nourished and brightened 
by Christian fellowship and earnest prayer. The 
memory of those days has not quite died out, and 
the fruit of the work then done still to no small 
extent abides. 

The poet of Olney has beautifully said that the 
pulpit 

Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall stand, 


The most important and effectual guard, 
Support and ornament of virtue’s cause. 


But he has drawn for us a portrait of the preacher 
who is so to fill the pulpit as to make it all that he 
claims it was intended to be: 

Would I describe a preacher..... 

I would express him simple, grave, sincere, 

In doctrine uncorrupt; in language plain, 

And plain in manner! decent, solemn, chaste, 

And natural in gesture; much impressed 

Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 

And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 

May feel it too; affectionate in look, 

And tender in address, as well becomes 

A messenger of grace to guilty men. 


Cowper’s description did not in any respect over- 
draw the portraiture of our seaboard pastor. Of 
him, as of Goldsmith’s village parson, it might be 
said: 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds and led the way. 


Many years have elapsed since he left the circuit. 
More than half a century has gone since he passed 
hence to see the King. But his memory is fragrant 
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still in the hearts of those who knew him and still 
survive; not a few of them have taught their 
children concerning him, and some who knew him 
not venerate his name. He was a lover of young 
men and of young people generally, and sought 
to aid them in the acquisition of knowledge and the 
right direction of their lives. He was diligent and 
self-forgetting in his visitation of the sick and the 
ministration of consolation to the sorrowful; he 
was patient with the ignorant and gentle with them 
who were out of the way. He was a beautiful soul, 
whose mind revelled in the beauties of divine things, 
and whose thoughts expressed themselves not in- 
frequently in beautiful imagery and always in 
chaste speech and in words seasoned with salt. 

His swan song was strangely prophetic. A year 
after the famous revival his health broke down. 
Once and again he fought against the inevitable, 
and temporarily resumed his work. Then came a 
longer collapse. But the passion to preach was 
strong. His friends counselled prudence. The pull 
of the pulpit prevailed, and he occupied it once 
again. His theme was: ‘ Thou shalt guide me with 
Thy counsel and afterward receive me to glory.’ 
It was his last testimony, though he knew it not. 
Months of suffering supervened, and patience had 
its perfect work. Sorrows multiplied, and it was 
hard to realize that the guiding was according to 
God’s counsel or wisdom. At length the end of the 
way was reached, and it led, as Dr. Dale has beauti- 
fully put it, to good quarters for the night. Like 
his Master, he was ‘ received up into glory.’ Being 
dead, he yet speaketh. For ‘ they that be wise shall 
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shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they 
that turn many to righteousness as the stars for 
ever and ever.’ 


II 
A SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER 


But for a physical deformity, the result of an 
accident, he would not have been unattractive in 
appearance. In his Sunday ‘blacks’ he gave the 
impression of superiority to the calling by which he 
earned his daily bread and supported his humble 
home. From Munday to Saturday, and often to 
late on Saturday evening, he drove his massive 
mare, ‘ Diamond,’ in his water-barrel or coal cart, 
or other method of delivery, as one of the two 
recognized carriers of the town. Very proud was 
he of his bay mare and of the faithful dog ‘ Tip’ 
who followed him loyally for many years as a sort 
of bodyguard, and very much respected was he by 
his constituents as an honest, reliable, and con- 
scientious public servant in the day when ‘ labour’ 
was not so severely regimented as it is now, and 
when railways and motor-cars and water supplies 
were scarcely dreamt of locally as public con- 
veniences. His calling was humble, but he mag- 
nified it by the good work he put into it and the 
unselfish consideration with which he studied the 
interests of his employers, often at inconvenience 
to himself. 

He had been born in England, and resided there 
till well on in young manhood. He could talk 
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interestingly of the social and political happenings 
of the old country in the first third of the nineteenth 
century. He knew about the Chartists and the 
machinery riots and the No Popery demonstra- 
tions. But these were side lines with him. His 
most vivid recollections were of the great preachers 
he had listened to, and he was most animated in 
conversation when describing the sermons and 
services that stood out as landmarks in his early 
history. Robert Newton—the celebrated Dr. 
Robert Newton—was one of his great characters, 
and it was something to hear him tell of the stately 
periods and splendid eloquence of that noted divine. 
Robert Hall, of Leicester, was another of his pulpit 
heroes, and he delighted to tell of how more than 
once he had walked several miles to hear the famous 
Baptist preacher. James Caughey, the American 
revivalist, he had also often heard, and he revelled 
in the recollection of the stirring scenes that marked 
the evangelist’s course through the great Midland 
centres. There were three lay preachers, too, con- 
cerning whom he had a fund of interesting remin- 
iscences. ‘ Squire Brooke,’ ‘ Billy Dawson,’ and the 
‘Lincolnshire Thrasher’ stood out above all others 
in his category of unconventional pulpit heroes. In 
‘Billy Dawson’ he specially revelled. He would 
tell delightedly of how Dawson described the bring- 
ing down of Goliath by the stripling David; of how, 
with dramatic effect, he pictured David standing 
over the prostrate giant; of David drawing the 
giant’s sword ; the whole situation being dramatized 
so vividly that more than one excited listener 
yelled out, ‘ Off wi’ his head, Billy!’ And again, of 
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Dawson describing Noah building his ark while 
scoffers scoffed; of the rainstorm gathering; of 
Noah getting his retinue and then his family into 
the ark; and finally, after one last exhortation to 
the scoffing crowd, of Noah’s going himself into 
the ark. As Dawson described all this, he had got 
out of the pulpit; but, continuing his impassioned 
story, he slowly re-ascended the pulpit stairs; then 
at the psychological moment he entered the pulpit 
just as Noah was entering the ark, exclaiming, 
‘And the Lord shut him in,’ with which the 
preacher brought the door to with a bang and shut 
himself in! Crowded chapels encouraged the 
preachers and evidenced high appreciation; more- 
over, conversions were the rule and not the excep- 
tion at the regular services. In such an atmosphere 
our Sunday-school teacher had been brought up; 
and with these stirring recollections and remin- 
iscences his mind was filled when he emigrated to 
Australia. 

But, under Australian conditions, his religious 
life suffered eclipse. Accustomed since his conver- 
sion to a bright and definite Christian experience, 
he had somehow lost that, and mournfully regarded 
himself as a backslider. But if his faith had to some 
extent forsaken its hold—his hope declined, his love 
grown cold—he still cultivated the interests that 
made for personal goodness. He was a regular 
attendant, morning, and evening, upon the Sunday 
services; he was a diligent reader of the Bible and 
of good books; all his leisure time was given to 
literature that bore upon Biblical history. More- 
over, Sunday by Sunday, he taught the senior class 
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of boys in the Sunday school, and practically read, 
and thought, and lived to make his teaching vivid, 
interesting, and instructive to the boys who were 
privileged to be in that class. 

Then came a crisis in the teacher’s life—a tran- 
sition that was to him as the miracle in Cana of 
Galilee when the water was turned into wine! A 
revival occurred, awakening glad memories and 
enkindling afresh desire for clearer light and a sense 
of personal acceptance with God. Nota few of the 
scholars were among the ‘ penitents,’ as the current 
phrase was. Night after night, as the meetings 
went on, more and more of the seekers testified to 
having ‘found peace.’ But how about the teacher? 
He had not publicly sought the penitent-form. If 
there was any struggle going on in his soul he made 
no public sign of it. But it was there, all the same. 
A memorable night came when he, too, made the 
great venture. He told how it took place; of how 
he believed to the saving of his soul, and of how in 
that very hour he was made ‘happy as a king.’ 
His face looked it. It fairly shone with the solar 
light. He recovered his lost witness— the witness 
of the Spirit. Thenceforth he was a new man, 
and from that hour to the day of his death he 
walked in the light, had fellowship with God, and 
experienced that the blood of Christ cleanseth from 
all sin. All his days, even up to then, he had been 
great on the theoretical evidences of religion; was 
well versed in the genuineness and authenticity of 
the Scriptures; was conversant with the proofs of 
the divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ. But he 
became in his own life and experience a ‘living 
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epistle,’ known and read of all around him, a living, 
walking proof of the hallowing and energizing 
power of true religion. 
The gospel of a soul like his 
Was more than books or scrolls; 
The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls. 

Concerning his vocation as a Sunday-school 
teacher, our friend might truly say: ‘ This one thing 
I do.” Others might aspire to be local preachers; 
less competent men climbed the rostrum and got to 
be Sunday-school superintendent. Stewardship or 
trusteeship had no attractions for him. His heart 
‘ was in his teaching; his ‘ boys’ were world enough 
for him. Sunday-school examinations were great 
annual field-days. Regularly as the second Sunday 
sn October came round there came with it the great 
high day of the Sunday-school Anniversary. The 
singing counted for something—not everything. 
The great feature was the examination. It occupied 
the Sunday afternoon, and was the occasion of a 
tremendous amount of preparation. One year the 
subject for the senior boys was Daniel in Babylon. 
Was there anything concerning Babylon of that 
period that the teacher did not read up about and 
instruct his boys upon? If they had been going 
for a university exam upon that period of ancient 
history they could not have been more diligently 
or thoroughly instructed. Another year it was 
Paul in Athens, and with similar fullness they were 
primed upon that theme. Needless to say that at 
the end of the examination the most disappointed 
man in the church was the teacher! He had con- 
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ducted his scholars into ‘the depths, but the 
examiners almost invariably confined themselves to 
the shallows, and contented themselves with ques- 
tions the answers to which lay upon the surface. 
What else could they do in an oral exam.? But 
the labour was not lost. The instruction had 
informed and disciplined the scholars’ minds, and 
turned out to almost half a score of them to be as 
good as a preliminary course in a Theological Hall. 
For quite that number of them graduated in due 
time from that class on to the ‘ plan,’ the greater 
number of whom subsequently became ministers 
of the Methodist Church of Australasia! 

The old man lived to a serene eventide. His 
domestic sky was darkened by bereavements and 
family sorrows, but he never faltered in his 
supreme allegiance. He had high ideals of the 
Christian life, and a specially high ideal of the 
Christian ministry. In age and feebleness he could 
no longer follow the employ he had loved so long. 
‘But he could love the boys who had passed through 
his class, and pray for them in the wider spheres 
into which not a few of them had entered. They 
honoured and loved him for what he had been to 
them. And the tablet they erected to his memory 
in the church he had worshipped in for many years 
describes him in simple eloquence as 


“A Successful Sunday School Teacher,’ 


and records the fact that the memorial that bears 
his name was 


“Erected by Grateful Pupils.’ 
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III 
AN OLD-TIME CHAPEL STEWARD 


Chapel steward, mind you! In those days the 
more important designation of ‘church steward’ 
was not in vogue, especially in country parts. The 
old name of ‘ chapel’ designated a place of worship ; 
a member was ‘ a member of society,’ and preachers 
were frequently distinguished as ‘local’ or ‘ itin- 
erant.’ One good man, in the parts I write of, used 
to speak of the latter as the ‘ high tenantry,’ which 
was the nearest he could get to the correct pro- 
nunciation of itinerancy. The schoolmaster had 
not been much abroad in the days of the youth of 
some of those veterans, and their vocabulary was 
limited even if their pronunciation was emphatic. 
But my chapel steward didn’t come under that 
category. He was the son of an Anglican clergy- 
man, an old New Zealand missionary, blessed with 
a fair education as scholastics went in those days; 
a gentleman by birth and training, brought up in 
the atmosphere of evangelical Anglicanism. Withal, 
he was one of the best chapel stewards that Metho- 
dism ever possessed, and a pattern for the period 
for officers of that order. 

The office of ‘chapel steward, or as it is now 
designated, ‘ trust steward,’ is not one of the most 
popular in the Methodist ecclesiastical system. 
There is work to do in connexion with it, which is 
more than can be said of the higher order of 
‘ church steward,’ now largely made use of simply 
for enfranchising members as members of the 
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circuit quarterly meeting. ‘Even that reward was 
not annexed to the office of chapel steward, for the 
position gave him no rights (nor does it yet) in 
relation to the leaders and quarterly meetings of 
his circuit. Even in the trustee meeting he could 
only sit in sufferance, with no right either to speak 
or vote. A thankless billet, some may say. Evidently 
not a few are of the opinion that the position is a 
good one for some one else to fill, judging by the 
frequent difficulty there is in getting a suitable 
officer to occupy the post. It is up to the church 
to magnify the office by at least raising it in con- 
nexional status and giving official recognition to the 
holder of it. Good old King David must have 
had some prevision of what Methodism was going 
to relegate its ‘ door-keepers ’ to when he classed it 
as about the lowest kind of service a good man 
could be engaged in; nevertheless, he said he would 
rather be a doorkeeper in the House of the Lord 
than dwell in the tents of wickedness, however 
luxurious or voluptuous they might be. 
Outside of his office at the chapel, our steward 
was one of the recognized gentry of the town and 
district. Not that he ever personally claimed to be 
so, but the position was conceded to him without 
question. He was an honorary magistrate when 
the distinction of J.P. was not so liberally distri- 
buted as it has since been. Regularly he took his 
seat on the bench and had his turn with his 
brother magistrates in presiding at the court-house. 
To have his name connected with any local move- 
ment of a social, commercial, or religious character 
was a sufficient recommendation. He flew no kites, 
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gave no countenance to wild schemes, stood always 
and in all things for sincerity and integrity in 
private and public life. His home was beautifully 
situated—a sort of suburban residence sufficiently 
elevated to overlook the town a mile away, and 
commanding a view of the sea from the picturesque 
coastline right out to the skyline in the north-east. 
A forest hard by was musical with the notes of 
many native songsters, and the roll of the breakers 
on the beach that bore his own name was a lullaby 
by night. 

What a hospitable home that was! What a 
centre of charity and benevolence! Current pro- 
verbs went to pieces against it; for never a breath 
of scandal assailed the fair fame of any of the in- 
mates of that patriarchal home. Its name was 
honoured along the whole South Coast. Honest 
work had raised the family above the necessity of 
daily toil for their daily bread; and now father and 
mother and daughters—a goodly tribe—devoted 
themselves to all sorts of good work both in the 
church and out of it—Methodists by choice, but 
cosmopolitan in their sympathies and services in 
behalf of good causes generally. 

And thus it came to pass that our honoured 
friend became chapel steward. There was the 
position to be filled—a work that needed to be done. 
There was no one better qualified to take the post. 
He was asked to accept it, and to him the call was 
a commission. His not to make reply, his not to 
reason why. That there was neither honour nor 
emolument connected with it was no consideration. 
There was service to be rendered—what more could 
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be said? And having taken up the position, he 
made it no sinecure. The care of the church, in its 
material structure, now became his responsibility. 
The House of God! The place of worship! Could 
too much be done for it? Was any service in that 
connexion mean or humiliating? Regularly as the 
weeks went by—and the months—and the years— 
he saw that the church was swept, dusted, and 
garnished. If no other hands were available he 
would himself ply the broom and use the duster. 
Regularly, too, he filled the the lamps—no small 
task—and lit them of an evening; regularly, too, 
and in all weather, he was there to open the church 
and to shut it and safeguard the keys. He had read 
in his Bible: ‘ It is required of a steward that he be 
found faithful,’ and it harmonized with his con- 
ception of duty that in small things as well as great 
nothing should be lacking in his service. What a 
comfort he was to the minister! How absolutely 
the trustees trusted him! And though parts of the 
service he rendered sometimes seemed menial, 
nobody regarded it in that light. He was too fine a 
character for any one ever to attribute anything 
paltry to him. People knew to whom and for 
whom he did the service; they recognized: 


Who sweeps a room as for God’s laws 
Makes that and the action fine. 


Perhaps the most irksome part of our friend’s 
Service was in the collection of the quarterly pew 
rents. But he did not shrink even from. that. 
Sometimes his experiences were not joyous, but 
grievous. People complained and criticized as an 
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excuse for delaying or shirking the payment. But 
he heard all and said little. Among his other 
gifts was that of a discreet reticence, and this with 
quiet patience and innate kindness generally pre- 
vailed, and people paid up. All this, be it said, is 
without prejudice as regards the general question 
of pew rents. The system was in vogue then; it 
was scarcely questioned anywhere at the time; he 
found it as part of his task and he worked it 
systematically, but with a patience and tact that left 
nothing but a good impression behind. As years 
wore on he secured a sort of under-study, a 
lieutenant in the service; a daughter of his own, as 
conscientious and devoted as her father, and 
between them they did the work well and admirably 
for at least a quarter of a century. 

No tablet commemorates the services of so faith- 
ful a chapel steward. He asked no recognition; he 
sought no reward. Doubtless he felt that he served 
himself in his spiritual interests by every sense of 
service that he rendered to the Church. He 
preached no sermon, as sermons are generally re- 
garded; on the contrary, he listened patiently to 
many a poor one, and must have frequently felt, as 
he closed the church door on a Sunday evening, 
that ‘the hungry sheep look up and are not fed.’ 
But he preached very effectively in his own way. 
His fidelity to duty, his steadfastness in service, his 
long continuance in well-doing, made many an 
ineffaceable impression. The sight of him, with his 
silvery hair and his slightly bent form, trudging 
along of a Sunday evening, lantern in hand in 
winter time, in all kinds of weather, to fulfil his 
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allotted task, was a rebuke to some, an inspiration 
to others, and an object lesson to all. 

As I write of him, I think of another who 
deserves to be bracketed with him. A police magis- 
trate in a country town—a town noted for its sheer 
godlessness, yet making pretension to superiority in 
conventional aristocracy. But the P.M., like Gallio 
of old, cared for none of these things. He was a 
Methodist, and not ashamed of it. He also was a 
chapel-keeper, bell-ringer, and general utility man 
of the local cause; and despite ridicule and cheap 
sarcasm, was steadfast, unmoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord in his capacity 
of keeper and steward of His house. All honour ta 
such men! Already they have their reward. It is 
not withheld from them even while they serve. And 
if they have been found faithful in that which men 
count to be least in this life, shall they not in the 
hereafter be made ruler of many cities? 


IV 
SOME LOCAL PREACHERS 


We had some quaint local preachers in our sea- 
board circuit—and some very good ones. -What a 
variety in character and ability is to be found in 
the ranks of the ‘locals ’"—from the brother whose 
only qualification is the possession of a Christian 
experience and the ability to tell it out with more 
or less of coherence and passion, to the thoughtful 
studious setter forth of divine things, whose range 
of thought and power of utterance fall in no degree 
short of those of his more highly-placed ‘ itinerant’ 
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confrere. Local preachers are in themselves the 
justification of their order—an element of strength 
to Methodism ever since its institution; the advance 
scouts in many of its forward movements; the men 
who have held the trenches in many a hard-fought 
battle, and helped to carry the flag of Christian 
victory still further forward. 
_ Memory enshrines some of these whose names 
will never be written in the official history of 
Australasian Methodism. But they served their 
generation well. Many of them were the product 
of their own generation, and would be out of place 
in the present. A quaint old soul was ‘ Daddy’ 
B——. He was generally spoken of in that familiar 
way, and took his appointments with approval in 
all the preaching places of the circuit. He was 
innocent of education; for the matter of that, 
whenever he uttered the word, he made it ‘ heddi- 
cation,’ with a strong emphasis upon the aspirate. 
He was not fond of the ‘collection’; it was to 
him the ‘collakshun.’ Study was a weariness to 
him, if not worse; was it not a direct denial of the 
sufficiency of the Holy Spirit’s (Sperit’s) help? 
Sometimes he got through in a free and hearty 
manner. If his experience happened to be bright, 
it was all right, and the ‘sarmon’ went well. But 
occasionally he would get boxed up; no liberty. 
‘Friends,’ he would say, ‘ the taxt won’t go; sing a 
hymn, and we'll ask the Lord for another.’ With 
which he would kneel in the pulpit and then give 
out another ‘taxt.’ It was an even chance if that 
one ‘went’ any better. He had two ‘great’ ser- 
mons, as he himself described them, and these did 
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duty for many years, with decent intervals of re- 
production between each successive delivery. 
We had another of the same class, save that he 
was more even and reliable in his pulpit efforts. 
He was a saintly old soul, who lived all the week 
the life he tried to show the way to on the Sunday. 
His prayers were the the prayers of one who knew 
his way to the mercy seat, and his exhortations 
were the embodiment of simplicity and fatherly 
concern for the good of his hearers. His range 
was limited, and he was conscious of it. Some 
preachers, it is said, change their texts and preach 
the same sermon. He did not take the trouble to 
do that, for time and again he would preach from 
the same text with very little variation in the 
matter he deduced therefrom. But everybody 
respected Uncle John, and he was a welcome figure 
in the pulpits from the foothills to the sea. 
Perhaps the best preacher on the Plan was a 
local whom the people spoke of as the ‘ Bishop.’ 
He was broad, thick set, and of a ruddy coun- 
tenance. He hailed from the north of Ireland, and 
had about him a good deal of the dour determina- 
tion of the typical Ulsterman. He was a farmer 
by occupation, and owned one of the best dairy 
farms in the district. He always rode a. well- 
groomed horse, faultlessly accoutred, with riding- 
whip in hand. The wonder was that he had not 
stood for Parliament. Had he got there he would 
have graced those halls and made them ring occa- 
sionally with his resonant voice and emphatic 
speeches. Yet for all that, he was not a pro- 
nounced success as a local preacher. His matter 
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was good, his grammar without fault, and his de- 
livery effective. But the tone lacked spirituality. 
The note was missing that awakes responsive 
echoes. There was more of command than of 
Sweet constraint. And eventually the ‘ Bishop’ 
took his staff and pastoral off to found a church of 
his own, and Methodism knew him no more! 
How hard some of these locals worked! One 
of them wrought from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. every day— 
4 o’clock Saturday—in his wheel-wrighting estab- 
lishment; attended Monday night prayer-meeting 
with exemplary punctuality; took part in the 
Mutual Improvement Society on alternate Wed- 
nesday evenings; regularly met his class (a large 
one) every Friday evening; took appointments 
almost every Sunday, and frequently two or three 
on the one day; and rounded off all this eventually 
by becoming temporary superintendent of the 
Sunday school! And the brother lived on up to 
ninety-five years of age, to tell the tale! He was 
not always up to the mark. Who could be under 
such conditions? He had his business books to 
keep, his family interest to look after, and circuit 
stewardship in addition on his hands. What time 
had he to study? Yet this hard-worked brother 
never faltered. He did his best; he pored over his 
Bible till late at night, and sought to get his 
thoughts in order for the pulpit. At least he was 
sound on the great verities. His trumpet uttered 
no uncertain note. And his devotion to duty, his 
self-denial in the service of the church, his un- 
wearied industry in good things, his consistency of 


character, his utter unselfishness—these things 
10 
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were in themselves a sermon that was not lost 
either upon the members of the church or the non- 
churchgoing portion of the community. 

Shall we skip over the coast ranges into an inland 
circuit and vignette a couple of the local preachers 
there? These two men were as diverse as any two 
men could well be. They were so physically. One 
was the embodiment of rude strength and physical 
vitality. Short, thick-set, with square shoulders 
and bushy head, dark in complexion, with pene- 
trating eyes, and decision expressed in every look 
and move. The other frail in physique, with a 
stoop in the shoulders, and a cough that indicated 
pulmonary trouble; with the native hue of resolu- 
tion sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. 
The former was a child of nature, and to a large 
extent Nature was his schoolmaster—his guide, 
philosopher, and friend. He had reached man’s 
estate before he could either read or write, and 
then he practically taught himself these arts so as 
to be able to solve to some extent the mysteries 
that Nature held before his wondering mind night 
after night in what John Oxenham describes as 

The matchless pageant of the evening skies. 
Following the occupation of a shepherd, and having 
not infrequently to camp out with his sheep, our 
local preacher-to-be would lie for hours on his back 
watching the stars and planets. He became at 
length so absorbed in his interest in the nightly 
splendour that he resolved to learn to read, so that 
he could get information concerning the sun and 
moon and stars. Then he followed them in their orbits, 
and did not rest content until he knew enough of 
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mathematics to be able to calculate the distances 
of heavenly bodies, the measurement of their orbits, 
the period of their recurrence. Thus the works of 
God became the portal of the temple through which 
he entered into the study of the Word of God. 
The story of his conversion was so interesting as to 
be almost romantic, and scarcely did he ever preach 
but he deduced an illustration from his favourite 
study of astronomy. In that connexion he became 
quite a local celebrity. He ran his own little 
observatory. He drew his own plans, made his own 
models, and had quite an interesting collection of 
wire-work contrivances with which to illustrate the 
movements of the several planets and show their 
relation to the sidereal system generally. He was 
not a good speaker. He might say, truthfully, 
with no unnecessary self-depreciation, ‘I am no 
orator.’ But he had a wonderful fund of astro- 
nomical information, and could lecture by the hour 
on that theme. As a local preacher he was 
esteemed for his quaintness of manner, his uncon- 
ventionality of speech, and his evident sincerity of 
purpose. In the pulpit he had but one theme, Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. 

The other of the two was a local preacher be- 
cause his health had failed in the midst of his 
studies for the ministry, and he was sent to 
Australia with the cheerful prospect that he would 
probably die on the voyage. But he did not die, 
but lived for many years to declare the wonderful 
works of God. The dry air of an inland climate 
_ enabled him to fight a good fight for a quarter of a 
century with lung trouble, and during the summer 
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months to do a fair share’ of work as a local 
preacher. And what a preacher he was! He 
believed in beaten oil for the sanctuary, and he pre- 
pared conscientiously for every service. He read, 
thought, and lived for the pulpit. Two sermons 
out of several left a specially ineffaceable impres- 
sion upon the writer’s mind. One was upon ‘In 
quietness and confidence shall be thy strength.’ It 
evidenced careful research, clear thought, intense 
sympathy with those in affliction and perplexity, 
and a triumphant faith in the over-ruling and all- 
prevailing providence of God! A sermon that 
would be splendidly in place just now. The other 
was upon the High Priesthood of Christ—a ser- 
mon that seemed to bear us right into the Holy of 
Holies. Poor in this world, that preacher made 
many rich by his unshaken faith, his undimmed 
hope, his serene outlook upon life; one among 
many for whom we may give thanks: 

For all that makes for quiet in the world; 

For all that lifts man from his common rut; 

For all that knits the silken bond of peace; 


For all that lifts the fingers of the night, 
And lights the darkened corners of the earth. 


V 
A BRACE OF CIRCUIT STEWARDS 


There are circuit stewards—and circuit stewards. 
The difference between the former and the latter 
is almost as great as that between A and Z—the 
former first in quality, in efficiency, and fidelity; 
the latter so deficient in these as to make it difficult 
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to register them at all. But over the latter let us 
charitably draw the veil. Most ministers’ experi- 
ences are with those of the better sort. Sometimes 
an unsuitable appointment is made; more fre- 
quently the term of office is prolonged beyond the 
statutory period, and is neither good for the holder 
of the office nor for the circuit he in a sense is in 
charge of. Occasionally an ambitious brother 
quietly but effectively obtrudes his claim and 
reaches the coveted position more as a gratifica- 
tion of his vanity than as an acknowledgement of 
capacity for service in the highest local lay office 
of the church. But, classing our circuit stewards 
as a whole, they are ‘good men and true’; ‘men 
of honest report,’ as the first deacons were required 
to be; full of connexional ‘ wisdom,’ and worthy to 
be set over the business of the temporalities of the 
circuit they are connected with. To write of other 
than these would be invidious. There, at any rate, 
is the scriptural standard to which all good stewards 
should endeavour to conform. 

In one of my early circuits there were two good 
fellows of the name of Willam who together filled 
the stewardship. They were both North of Ireland 
men, with a good deal of the warmth and glow of 
the Celtic temperament. They were brothers-in- 
law also, but none the less disposed to hold and 
maintain an opinion of their own when necessary. 
The circuit was in a formative stage, and had to be 
worked on such lines as were possible under the 
circumstances. The port of entry was twelve miles 
or more from the circuit town, and the preacher’s 
acquaintance with the stewards was first made as 
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they met him and his family with the buggies they. 
had driven to the seaport in, thence to be driven 
in these well-horsed equipages to the home he was 
to occupy for the next three years. There was a 
sort of mutual stock-taking in those introductory 
interviews. The preacher was sizing up his 
stewards, and the stewards in turn were looking the 
preacher up right and down straight to see whether 
he would ‘do’ or not. They, on their part, at any 
rate, were determined that nothing should be lack- 
ing to give the preacher a good impression and 
secure him a good start. Without being over- 
demonstrative, they left no room for doubt as to 
their good-will, or as to their kindly first impres- 
sions. They were neither of them local preachers 
or class-leaders. But they could see that their 
minister was well provided in the matter of horse 
and saddle to work the circuit with; that his home 
was comfortably if plainly furnished; that circuit 
income was well maintained by diligent personal 
collection of quarterly subscriptions; and that 
minister and locals were alike encouraged by their 
diligent and regular attendance upon the means of 
grace. They both ran a farm, and seldom did either 
of them visit the parsonage but the larder was 
replenished by butter or cheese or some other of 
the multitudinous products of a well-equipped and 
well-managed dairy farm. With wives like-minded, 
their ministry of helpfulness was maintained year 
in and year out, leaving life-long recollections of a 
pleasurable and grateful sort. Did the minister 
broach any proposal for extension or aggression in 
a wide and growing district, he might be sure of a 
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sympathetic hearing of his plan and of very hearty 
co-operation so far as circumstances or abilities 
would permit from both of these warm-hearted and 
loyal-spirited sons of ‘the black North.’ They had 
their limitations. Their provincialisms were some- 
times amusing, and their Irishisms frequently gave 
us occasion to laugh both at them and with them. 
But they loved Methodism. They looked after its 
ministers, and everything that made for its pro- 
gress was a joy to them. 

In yet another circuit we had two Georges for 
our stewards. And if ever a circuit was fortunate 
in the possession of its executive officers it was the 
‘hill country’ circuit in which these two kindred 
spirits worked together in unbroken fellowship and 
close personal friendship for wellnigh a score of 
years. Both were class-leaders, in charge of fairly 
large and well-maintained society classes. One was 
superintendent of the Sunday school, and had been 
so for probably a quarter of acentury. The other 
was a local preacher. Both, therefore, rendered 
much service of a distinctly spiritual character to 
the church, in addition to the close personal and 
even anxious attention they gave to the financial 
interests of the circuit. In the latter regard they 
cheerfully set the example to their fellow-members 
and to the circuit as a whole. Naturally they were 
of a conservative temper. Novelties never appealed 
to them, as such. Rash or extravagant enterprises 
had no attraction for their mature judgement. 
But men more amenable to reason never occupied 
the post they filled so well. Old heads couldn’t be 
put on young shoulders, was a favourite saying of 
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theirs. There were more young people than old 
in the church, and the young were going to be the 
staple of the near future. Hence they cultivated 
friendly relations with the young people. Let the 
choir have its fair share in the service; let there be 
bright services and meetings that would foster an 
interest in good things among the lads and lasses. 
Let the religion of the long face and the lugubrious 
sigh be kept for old folk who thought there was 
virtue in that sort of thing. But let the young 
people know that if they had the love of God in 
their heart and carried a clear conscience, they need 
not be bound by old conventions, but could play 
cricket or tennis or sing an innocent song to their 
heart’s content. When revival came no men re- 
joiced more than did these two careful keepers of 
the purse, as none had done more to promote it. 
But if the weeks went on with nothing more re- ~ 
markable than gracious influence in the Sunday 
services, good seasons in the Sunday school, and 
profitable prayer and class meetings through the 
week, they did not grieve God’s good Spirit or vex 
the soul of their minister by railing against the 
Church’s deadness and agitating to get up some- 
thing abnormal or sensational. They had learned 
that storm and tempest are only one method of 
Nature’s operations, and that the dew and the rain 
and the gentle sunshine—noiseless but beneficent— 
are the more frequent conditions by which fertility 
and beauty are promoted. 

Of other stewards sketches might be written. 
With what joy it was that I listened, on my advent 
to a new Circuit, while the senior steward said with 
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quiet confidence: ‘We don’t want our minister to 
worry about finances; we'll look after them.’ He 
was as good as his word, and is doing it still. 

But one honoured and beloved friend rises up to 
view who all too early—in our way of thinking— 
heard the call to higher service, and has left a place 
in our church life that has not yet been fully filled. 
Many were the spheres of usefulness he occupied, 
and it was characteristic of him that he spared not 
himself in any one of them. With a clear strong 
sense of duty, and an ardent temperament that 
was never satisfied with anything short of the best he 
could do and be, he gave himself to such work as was 
entrusted to him with a devotion and energy that 
won for him the appellation from one prominent 
phrase-making minister of ‘a steam-engine in 
breeches.’ ‘Let us do with our might what our 
hands find to do’ was a law of life to him. To his 
intimates he confided that his venerated mother 
wanted him to be a minister. He had never attained 
to that; but when the way to that post was barred 
he made up his mind that he would serve his 
Master and his church as zealously as could be in 
any sphere of service that opportunity might open 
to him. He had the defects of his qualities, as 
some would say. But one circuit at least has occa- 
sion to remember him as a model circuit steward. 
Careful of its finances, he laid it down as a policy 
that every quarter should meet its own obligations, 
and administered in advance so as to secure that it 
did so. He took the people into his confidence and 
enlisted them in support of his schemes. He looked 
after the minister and his comfort, and made it his 
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business to promote cordial relationships between 
minister and people. He was loyal and large- 
hearted, utterly free from pettiness and self-seeking. 
Moreover, the spiritual interests of the church lay 
near to his heart. He cultivated the plant of 
reverence in his soul, and sought to have it watered 
and nourished by constant attendance upon the 
means of grace. He valued the Lord’s Supper and 
was a most devout communicant. He was regular 
in his attendance at the monthly fellowship 
meeting. He prized experimental preaching and 
loved to hear the evangelistic appeal. He gave to 
every good cause, and never denied the poor and 
needy when they appealed to him. And yet what a 
sport he was on the cricket field, and how his 
merry laugh rang out in the social circle as some 
good story was told or a well-timed joke discom- 
fited friend or foe in debate! The church could ill 
spare him. But the Master knew best. His dust 
lies alongside that of another with whom he had a 
great deal in common in temperament and Chris- 
tian work. Together they see the King in His 
beauty and serve Him in another sphere. 


VI 
‘OLD BOOMERANG’ 


[This sketch was written when the subject of it was still 

alive. He has since ‘fallen on sleep.’] 

To sketch the life-story of an aged patriarch of 
nearly ninety-six years, and who has lived to 
celebrate his seventy-eighth Christmas in Australia, 
and to do it in the limited space assigned to these 
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sketches, is well-nigh an impossibility. An event- 
ful life lies behind the dear old veteran—a life 
crowded with incidents and charged with recollec- 
tions out of which an interesting volume might be 
written. But literature, except of a certain order, 
is at a discount just now, and probably no one will 
attempt the unremunerative task. A ‘wise woman’ 
predicted, early in the nonagenarian’s career, that 
he would eat his bread in many lands, and the pre- 
diction has been so far verified that he has crossed 
the seas in fifty-three steamers and ten sailing 
vessels, and has seen life in many lands. But the 
old man now delights to indulge in reminiscences 
of his boyhood and of his early Australian experi- 
ence, and especially of the circumstances which led 
him to forsake business for literature, in connexion 
with which latter pursuit he has made a name for 
himself which will always have an honourable place 
in the galaxy of Australian writers. 

Let us visit our patriarchal friend in his idyllic 
little home, where he rests at eventide, awaiting the 
setting of the sun which will mean to him the dawn- 
ing of a bright and endless day in which life’s fairest 
visions will be realized and its perfect rest entered 
upon. His modest habitation is appropriately called 
“Dulce Domum,’ indicative at once of the poetic 
cast of its owner’s mind and of the serenity and 
beauty of the scene amid which it is located. It 
looks out immediately upon a well-kept and richly 
grassed lawn, fringed with flowering shrubs that 
in spring-time are a joy to see. It runs down to 
the water’s edge of one of the picturesque arms of 
Sydney’s matchless harbour. In whatever direction 
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the eye turns the beauties of nature invite atten- 
tion and compel admiration. The winding river, 
flashing in the sunlight, and reflecting the clouds 
as they gather or pass overhead; the well-kept 
gardens or wooded points that grace the banks 
on either shore; the ‘homes of quiet peace,’ vary- 
ing from the trim and modest cottage to the 
ornate mansion; all combine to make up a scene 
that might inspire a poet or captivate an artist. 
Moreover, there is life on the river. The leisurely 
yacht skims its surface occasionally; the plash of 
the ferry steamer is regularly heard; and ever and 
anon the motor launch rips along with a rush and 
a whir that remind us of the high speed of life 
generally nowadays. What a contrast to the days 
of the old man’s youth, when steamers were almost 
unknown, and motors and modern methods of loco- 


motion and communication not so much as dreamt ~ 


of! Nowadays they are taken even by the nona- 
genarian quite as matters of course. 

Enter we the home, and behold! it is a veritable 
picture gallery! All around the walls and on both 
sides of the ample screen that practically partitions 
the sitting-room into two, are portraits that indicate 
the wide range of the patriarch’s affection or ad- 
miration. Relatives and descendants are well repre- 
sented. Of the latter, he has well on to a hundred, 
and they are found in almost all the professions, 
including the medical, clerical, legal, and military. 
His patriotic soul rejoices that nearly a score are 
in uniform in the Empire’s behalf. Old friends are 
also well in evidence in the picture gallery. States- 
men of the older period, including Sir Henry 
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Parkes and Sir George Reid, look down upon their 
old admirer and his visitors. A whole galaxy of 
ministers occupy places of honour. Father Wats- 
ford and Father Quick are photographed together, 
and both are always spoken of as among the most 
honoured and revered of the many acquaintances 
of a long and chequered life-time. The friendship 
was formed well on to seventy years ago, and con- 
tinued unbroken right up to the passing hence of 
those aged and saintly veterans. Others who were 
their contemporaries keep them company on the 
walls, and successors in the ministry to a compara- 
tively recent period are also represented. Of 
honourable women there are not a few, and photos 
of bright, happy children complete the collection. 
How could one feel lonely amid such surroundings! 
' Good thoughts are excellent company, and kind 
recollections beguile many an hour that otherwise 
would be pensive and sad. ‘Troops of friends!’ 
Yes, surely these are a priceless part of the posses- 
sions of honourable old age; and of our venerable 
friend it may with truth be said that he never lost 
a friend and seldom if ever made an enemy. 

Once upon a time, and for many and many a year, 
it was the patriarch’s practice to remember all his 
relatives and a large number of his friends at 
Christmas-time, sending booklets, cards, and other 
tokens of affection addressed in his own hand- 
writing and with many a suitable message of cheer 
and comfort. But when the number got up to 
several hundreds the labour of love became a 
physical tax as well as a pecuniary charge, and the 
pressure of the years at length compelled the reluc- 
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tant abandonment of this self-imposed ministry of 
goodwill. One of the regrets of the still youthful- 
spirited nonagenarian is that tired nature is unequal 
to fulfilling the behests of the spirit, and Christmas 
passes without the usual budget going out to 
friends, both old and young—friends as keenly 
remembered and as much appreciated as in the 
days when love tokens passed and served to keep 
the friendships in repair. 

A Methodist in his associations and connexions, 
our friend is cosmopolitan in his religious friend- 
ships and sympathies. His early associations were 
with Anglicanism, and he cherishes a profound 
reverence for all that is good and helpful in the 
history and worship of that great Church. But 
he tells how a heart-searching question was for the 
first time addressed to him by a Wesleyan minister 
who was a guest of his in his early married life in 
Australia, and how the question led to faithful 
self-examination and prayer and to his eventual 
conversion. A little later he was an attendant 
and office-bearer in old Bourke Street, Surrey Hills, 
in the palmy days of that church, and he remembers 
and revels in the wonderful revival under the 
ministry of John Watsford, not long returned from 
Fiji, and full of the Holy Ghost and of fire. The 
memory of those days remains fresh and fragrant 
with him, and his sympathy with: direct effort to 
reach and save men is keen and unabated. Nothing 
delights him more than a story of successful Chris- 
tian work; and though for a long time now he has 
been unable to do more than pray and give, he 
murmurs not, but prays every day and gives even 
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beyond his means in behalf of the great causes that 
make for the support and extension of the gospel 
at home and abroad. It is something to be thank- 
ful for to reach midway between ninety and a 
hundred and have the heart unchilled and the 
interest unabated in regard to the things that make 
for human happiness and the welfare of the Church 
of Christ on earth. 

Many and many are the literary remains of this 
old and diligent worker with brain and pen. Eight 
volumes were published by him in as many succes- 
sive years, and the output was only checked by ill- 
health and other embarrassments. But his pen did 
not rust for long, and tales, sketches, poems, and 
devotional pieces saw the light from time to time 
in religious journals, weekly papers, magazines, or 
other media of ephemeral literature. These, how- 
ever, did not represent the sum of his ministry. MSS. 
grew under his hand, awaiting a convenient season 
for publication, and these are the pride and hope 
of the laborious and versatile author now that the 
keepers of the house tremble and they that look out 
of the windows are darkened. A pure and chaste 
mind—for our author’s is essentially that—is able 
to look back with satisfaction upon the recollection 
that an unchaste thought never found expression in 
anything he wrote; that all his tales and stories 
had a wholesome purpose, and that children and 
young people always found something. to help them 
to find happiness and goodness in the sketches that 
bore the imprint of his well-known literary 
pseudonym. 

‘ Abide with us, for it is towards evening, and the 
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day is far spent,’ was the plea of two disciples of the 
Master in the olden time. And that is the prayer 
and plea of our venerable friend. Like Mnason, an 
old disciple; and the disciple knows no other 
comfort lasting and satisfying than that found in 
the fellowship and presence of his Master. Quite 
recently and entirely without arrangement, three or 
four old friends foregathered around his board. 
With patriarchal simplicity and grace, he dispensed 
his frugal but genial hospitality. Then we sang one 
of his old and favourite hymns, ‘ Jesus, Lover of my 
soul.’ There was no mock sincerity about his sing- 
ing. Hymn and tune alike called up old and 
affecting memories. But above all, the faith ex- 
pressed in the line, ‘ Thou, O Christ, art all I want,’ 
the acknowledgement, ‘ Other refuge have I none,’ 
and the prayer: 
Safe into the haven guide, 
O receive my soul at last; 

all fitted in with the mood of his soul 
and lifted us all for the hour from earth to 
heaven. And what though the old saint expressed 
the thought that he would not be much longer in 
the body? He was not troubled at the prospect of 
transition. All’s well, said he. ‘ Absent from the 
body, present with the Lord.’ Which, verily, is, 
or will be, far better. 
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